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PUBLISHER’S SUBMISSION 


remembered father Sheikh Ghulam Muhammad, himself 

a scion of an illustrious and noble family of publishers and 
printers, for introducing me to a trade which was to him a life 
time passion and which in turn became for me my only passion, 
engagement and my identity. Whatever our family stands for 
is the outcome of a long, strenuous and continuous struggle 
to help create among our Kashmiri brethren a desire for 
learning, an urgency to enter the world of books and curiosity 
for knowledge. 
It is no exaggeration to claim that ours was the concern which 
worked solicitously for the preservation, printing and 
publication of manuscripts which where otherwise fast 
deteriorating, unattended and unread in various dark dingy 
and damp “sites”. We brought them to light and made the 
world aware of, and more responsive to them. 
My grandfather Sheikh Abdul Gaffar is credited with the 
introduction of publication and printing of books way back in 
the early days of twentieth century by an arrangement with 
the Lahore Steam Press run by Hafiz-ullah. From his book 
house at Chattabal which then was the hub of business activities 
in Srinagar, he initiated printing and publication auspiciously 
with Aurad-i-Fatiha and Aurad-i-Qadriya. 
But before my grandfather could consolidate his trade and get 
my father introduced to its niceties he passed away. 


| am highly indebted to my revered respected and most 


My father, who was yet uninitiated to and un-ordained in the 
world of Books, had to bend his back to carry out the most 
sacred job of his life. He soon found Chattabal, too, small for 
his expanding work and established the concern Sheikh 
Ghulam Muhammad & Sons Tajran-e-Kutub at Maharaj Ganj 
Srinagar and then subsequently the most well known, awe 
inspiring concern Haji Sheikh Ghulam Muhammad and Sons 
at Maisuma Bazar, Budshah Chowk Srinagar. 

Sheikh Ghulam Muhammad considered publication of Books 
a sacred duty, a national obligation and a service to mankind. 
He was the president of Book Sellers and Publishers 
Association till his death in February 23,1999 which was 
mourned by millions of Kashmiris; while others come and go 


he is the person who stands alluringly alone, aloft and above 
all. 


As a lesser mortal and a man of humble ambitions I have 
dedicated my life in the service of men to facilitate their urge 
to know more and to help them achieve the most cherished 
goals of learning and knowledge. 

The present publication is a part of our endeavors to preserve 
our heritage and help it reach to the broader World of Book- 
Lovers. 

We highly thank our well wishers and assure them that we 
would never allow ourselves the comforts of rest till we achieve 


our Objective - the dissemination of knowledge in Kashmir 
Have trust in us and let us have your good wishes. | 


Publisher 
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PREFACE 





he practical illustration of Geographical Science has at no 
Ten been prosecuted in this country with more unremitting 
diligence than in the present day. Travelers and tourists of all 
descriptions follow hard upon every change in the social condition 
or political relations of those countries with which we have long 
been familiar, whilst those of more adventurous spirit or more 
ambitious pretensions, undertake to make known to us the character 


of man, and the features of nature, in the least frequented and least 
civilized parts of the earth. 


Amidst all this bustle of curiosity and activity of science, it 
seems strange that Eastern Asia should be _ comparatively 
overlooked. Foremost in the march of Civilization, and offering a 
wide and interesting field for investigation, there is no portion of 
this division of the globe which has been thoroughly explored, 
whilst there are very considerable tracts of it yet unvisited by any 


European traveler. Even the British possessions in the East, rich in 
objects of attraction for every obse 


and, except in regard to distance, r 
want a traveller, or a series of tra 
as the ability to portray with truth 


India and China is a blank; and 


of that which separates India from 
Russia, the knowledge which we Possess is but in a very Slight 
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Carpini, Rubruquis, Marco Polo, and the Jesuit Missionaries, even 
if they were more comprehensive and trustworthy than they are, 
were performed under circumstances not less different from the 
present in Central Asia than in Europe. Such authorities, therefore, 
are wholly inadequate to the demands of the present age, and, 
except in a few of the great unalterable landmarks of their several 
routes, leave, as it were, yet dene some of the most 
interesting countries of the East: counties which have been 
sometimes considered as the cradle of civilization, and which we 
know were, at no very remote date, the prolific source of the fierce 


and innumerable hordes that, under Jangez and Timur, devastated 
Asia and filled Europe with alarm. 


Some attempts, it is true, have been made of late years to supply 
the deficiency, especially on the part of Russia, which has an 
obvious interest in acquiring a ‘correct acquaintance with the 
districts along her southern frontier, whether for the extension of 
science, of commerce, of influence, or of power. The whole amount 
of her efforts we cannot well appreciate, from the very little 
conversancy that exists in this country with Russian literature. 
According to a competent authority, articles relating to northern. 
and Central Asia are of daily appearance in the periodical journals 
of Russia; and we have in the more important travels of Mouravief, 
Meyendroff, and Timkowski, sufficient proofs of activity and 
intelligence at work upon either extremity of a long and important 
line. The commendable advance thus made by Russia from the north 
should be met by a corresponding movement from the south, and 
the government of British India, without being actuated by either 
illiberal jealously or unworthy apprehensions, ought, both for the 
diffusion of knowledge and the promotion of its own commercial 
and political interests, to co-operative with its powerful neighbour 


for the purpose of dissipatin . i 
g the mist which still 
geography of Central Asia. ill envelops the 


The object, although not very adequately or connectedly 
reds has from time to time received é¢ncouragement. The 
Bley of Mr. Elphinstone to Kabul, in 1808, although for a 
p aal pirpose, and limited to a particular locality, was the means 

ucing us to much new knowledge of countries beyond the 


o ee 


J. Klaproth — Magasin Asiatique. Prospectus. 
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Indian Caucasus; and more recently, the travels of Lieut. Burnes, 
undertaken with the sanction of the Indian government, have 
completed the line of information from Kabul to Bokhara, and 
connected it with that obtained by Fraser and Connolly in Khorasan. 
Lieut. Burnes has also collected particulars of interest beyond the 
immediate direction of his course, and has furnished us with some 
insight into the state of the regions between the Hindu Kosh and the 
Oxus to the frontier posts of Chinese Turkistan. 


The most enterprising, and, in a great measure, the most 
successful efforts to penetrate into Central Asia from Hindustan, 
have, however, been made by, or have originated with, Mr. William 
Moorcroft, and these were undertaken not only without the 
encouragement of the government of India, but without their 
expressed approbation. A cold permission was Mr. Moorcroft’s only 
incitement beyond the stimulus of a speculative mind and an 
enterprising disposition. His first attempt, which was made by way 
of Chinese Tartary, has been long the property of geographers, 
having been published in the twelfth volume of the Asiatic 
Researches. In this journey he was the first European to cross the 
Himalaya, and make his way to the great plain between that and the 
Kuenlun chain, the situation of the sources of the Indus and the 
Setlej, and of the two remarkable lakes of Ravan and Manasa. 
Besides the natural difficulties of the way, he had to elude the 
vigilance of the Nepalese, then masters of the Himalaya, and who 
were on the eve of that war with the British which transferred the 
snowy mountains to the latter. Mr. Moorcroft had also to conciliate 
the Chinese authorities beyond the Himalaya, and in spite of all 
obstacles, and of sickness, induced by exposure and fatigue, he 
accomplished his purpose, ascertaining not only the valuable 
geographical facts alluded to (the situation of the sacred lakes of the 
Hindus, and the upper course of two important rivers), but the 
region, also, of the shawl-wool goat, and opening a way for the 
importation of the wool into Hindustan, and finally into Britain. 


Mr. Moorcroft’s ulterior object, however, was to penetrate to 
Turkistan, to the country of a breed of horses which it was his great 
ambition to domesticate in India. Although obliged to relinquish his 
purpose on the occasion of his first attempt, he very judiciously 


A Journey to Lake Manasarovara in Undes. Asiatic Res. vol. xii. Calcutta, 1816. 


Ne ee er ee 
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paved the way for a future enterprise, by sending, at his own 
expense, an intelligent native friend, Mir Izzet Ullah, to perform the 
journey. This gentleman left Delhi in 1812, and proceeded to 
Kashmir: from thence he went to Le, in Ladakh, and, crossing that 
country, travelled to Yarkand, through which he was suffered by the 
Chinese to pass without question. From Yarkand he journeyed by 
way of Kasbkar, Kokan, and Samarkand, to Bokhara, and returned 
to India from the last-named city by the route of Balkh, Khulm, 
Bamian, and Kabul. Of this journey, the most complete detour 
through the countries specified that is on record, Izzet Ullah kept a 
Persian journal, a copy of which falling into the hands of the Editor 
of the present work some years afterwards, was translated by him 
for one of the periodical journals of Calcutta, whence it has been 
re-translated into French and German.’ The observations of the Mir, 
though brief and unpretending, are intelligent, and in the dearth of 
more ample and elaborate materials are of infinite value. The sketch 
which they afford it was the purpose of the travels now published to 
complete. That purpose, as will be seen, was but partially effected, 
and of what was accomplished the narration is imperfect. The 
unfortunate death of both the travellers, whilst it has delayed the 
publication of their labours, and thus defrauded them in some 
instances of that priority to which they have a rightful claim, has 
had the still more injurious effect of depriving their notes and 
journals of their own final revision, of that classification and ar- 
rangement which they were best qualified to devise, and of those 
additional developments and details which, like all travellers, they 
had been compelled to entrust to the tablets of their memory. The 
circumstances, however, under which the journey was undertaken 

anes which an account of it is now offered to the public, will 
Sct ast bas becca ite a 
themselves. p o collect of the travellers 


Mr. William Moorcroft, 


of the journey, which is to be regarded as the originator 


and the principal of the enterpri j 
erprize, was a native of 
A raie, and was educated at Liverpool for the profession of a 
- Upon the completion of the usual course of study 
? 


” Calcutta i 
. Mga Mag, and Review. Vols. iii. and iv. 1825. 


Asi . . 
latique, Juillet, 1826. - Ritter’s Geography of Asia. ii 
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however, his attention was diverted to a different pursuit, and he 
finally settled in London as a practiser of veterinary surgery. His 
reason for the change arc thus detailed in a letter written from 
Kashmir to a friend in London. 


“Whilst a pupil of Dr. Lyon, the colleague of Dr. Currie, at the 
Liverpool Infirmary, the attention of the physicians and surgeons of 
that institution was suddenly and strongly called to a formidable 
epidemic disease amongst the horned cattle of a particular district, 
and was thought to be extending, It was agreed to depute a pupil to 
examine the disease upon the spot. The choice fell upon me, and in 
company with a Mr. Wilson, the ablest fanner of the day, I 
performed my commission. As arising out of this occurrence, it is 
only necessary to remark, that two gentlemen, of whose judgment 
and patriotism I had the highest respect, took the trouble of 
endeavouring to show that if I were to devote myself to the 
improvement of a degraded profession, closely connected with the 
interests of agriculture, I might render myself much more useful to 
the country, than by continuing in one already cultivated by men of 
the most splendid talents,. Convinced by their arguments, but op- 
posed by other friends, and especially by my master, the matter was 
compromised by a reference to the celebrated John Hunter. After a 
long conversation with me, Mr. Hunter declared that if he were not 
advanced in years he himself would on the following day begin to 
study the profession in question. This declaration was decisive, and 

I followed the course of study which Mr. Hunter was pleased to 

indicate.” 

As there was no veterinary school in London at the time, Mr. 
Moorcroft went over to the continent and resided for some period in 
France. On his return he settled in London, where, in conjunction 
with Mr. Field, he carried on for some years a very prosperous and 
lucrative business. The nature of the profession, however, involved 
many occurrences unpleasant to a man of cultivated taste and warm 
temper, and amidst intercourse with persons of station and 
respectability, collision with individuals not always possessed of 
either. Mr. Moorcroft, therefore, became disgusted with his occu- 
pation, although he speedily realised a handsome property by it, A 
great portion of this, however, he lost in some injudicious project 
for manufacturing cast-iron horse-shoes, and he readily, therefore, 
accepted an offer from the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company to go out to Bengal as superintendent of their military 
Stud. He left England in May, 1808, in the same fleet, though in a 
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different ship, with the writer of this notice, who, when he 
occasionally saw Mr. Moorcroft, during the voyage, as the vessels 
spoke, or on their touching at Madeira, little anticipated that he 
should ever become his biographer. 


The Company’s stud was instituted for the purpose of improving 
the indifferent breed of horses indigenous in Hindustan, for the 
special service of their own cavalry. That the object had not been 
successfully prosecuted is to be inferred from the necessity of 
obtaining scientific superintendence from England. That it was 
attained in a very eminent degree within a reasonable period after 
Mr. Moorcroft’s appointment, the observation of persons in India, 
however little conversant with the subject, could not fail to remark. 
In the letter above cited, Mr. Moorcroft observes, that at the time he 
left the stud on his present travels, there was not above one horse 
diseased for ten that he had found when he took charge of it. This 
amendment’ he attributes, amongst other things, to the use of oats as 
food, the cultivation of which grain he introduced into Hindustan. In 
order, however, to improve essentially and permanently the cavalry 
horse of India, and especially in size and strength, Mr. Moorcroft 
strenuously urged the introduction of the Turkman, or English, in 
preference to the Arab horse. His representations were at one time 
so favourably considered by the authorities in India, that he was on 
the eve of being permitted to return to England to select a batch of 
suitable stallions; but the purpose was abandoned, and his thoughts 
were thence forward fixed exclusively upon the neighbourhood of 


Balkh and Bokhara. This was the leading motive of his journey 


across the Himalaya, and this purpose prompted the second journey 


which terminated fatally for his project and himself. 
Coupled with the conviction that the native cavalry horse of 
India could be ameliorated only by an infusion of the bone and 
blood of the Turkman steed, was an equally strong belief in Mi 
Moorcroft ’s mind of the possibility of establishing a com ial 
aeregurse with the Trans-Himalayan districts, which ae id b 
Seny adyantageous to Great Britain. In some respect fet li f 
Eanes on sufficient premises. To the anticipation = a 
see gemene for British fabrics, both of hardware and a 
he ae gh from the known absence of all manufacturi va 
of Central Asia, and the necessity Lae 
Imposed by the climate, was added ae ower clothing 
acquaintance with the fact that 
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these very articles, some of continental, and some of British 
manufacture found their way from Russia across the whole of the 
intervening regions, even to Afghanistan and the Panjab. To secure 
a part, if not the whole of this commerce, was an object which Mr. 
Moorcroft entertained with the ardour and tenacity of his character, 
for, as he observes of himself, “his obstinacy was almost equal to 
his enthusiasm”, in which, however, for obstinacy his friends would 
substitute perseverance. Accordingly, having wrung from the 
government of India a reluctant acquiescence in his journey to 
Bokhara, for the purpose of procuring horses, he also obtained its 
permission to carry with him such articles of merchandise as he 
thought likely to be most in demand, and, provided with this 
concession, he induced two of the mercantile firms of Calcutta 
(Messrs. Palmer and Co., and Messrs. Cruttenden and Co.,) to 
entrust to. his care a supply of goods to the value of about three 
thousand pounds. Some of these he sold or exchanged in Kashmir 
for shawls, and he subsequently added to his stock also about two 
thousand pounds’ worth of coral and pearls. The ultimate proceeds 
of these articles were to be expended in the purchase of horses, 
which were, in the first instance, to lie offered to the government for 
sale: such as they disapproved of were to be disposed of through 
other channels. The principle of the experiment was, no doubt, 
creditable to Mr. Moorcroft’s patriotism, but many disasters, and 
much delay, eventually the cause, perhaps, of his death, may be 
ascribed to his incumbering himself with heavy packages, amidst 
impracticable routes, and amongst people who are little better than 
organised robbers, and who welcome the stranger merchant to their 
haunts merely that they may revel on his plunder. 


Thus provided, Mr. Moorcroft set off on his journey some time 
at the end of 1819, accompanied as is described in the following 
account of his only European companion, Mr. George Trebeck, | 
have not been able to learn many particulars, nor is it likely that 
much is to be told, as he was a young man, only on the threshold of 
the world. His father (Mr. Trebeck), who had been a solicitor in 
London, settled in the same capacity in Calcutta. He had some 
difficulties to contend with in his outset, but was gradually 
overcoming the overcoming them, and acquiring a respectable 
business, when he died. One of his sons is still in Calcutta, 
following the profession of his father. The other, who had a turn for 
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adventure, accompanied Mr. Moorcroft, and was a most invaluable 
companion. To him the geographical details were intrusted, and, as 
long as he was able to keep a regular field book, which he did until 
the party quitted the Panjab, the information he records 1s minute 
and accurate, and has been found of the greatest service in the 
preparation of the map which accompanies the present publication. 
In addition to his geographical notes he recorded various particulars, 
which show him to have been an intelligent and lively observer; and 
that he possessed talent for delineating the objects of art or nature 
which he encountered, the specimens which illustrate the following 
pages, and which are but a few out of many similar drawings, 
sufficiently evince. His share in the literary part of the following 
account, especially when he was on detached duty, is specified in its 
proper place. Amongst his many merits, however, there were some, 
not the least, for which other testimony may be found. Moorcroft 
always speaks of his young friend as alert, active, cheerful, 
sanguine, happy under every privation, enduring hardships with 
fortitude, and meeting peril with resolution; and Lieutenant Burnes 
remarks, when describing his burial-place at Mazar, “this young 


man has left a most favourable impression of his good qualities 
throughout the country which we passed.” 


The circumstances of the journey are narrated in the following 
pages up to the arrival of the party at Bokhara, and it is only 
necessary in this place to advert to some of Mr. Moorcroft’s senti- 
ments on occurrences which, in his opinion, materially influenced 
his movement. The government of India, in permitting him to 
undertake the journey, refused to grant him any accredited authority 
or political designation. He engaged in the enterprise at his own risk 
and expense, and the question of reporting his proceeding through 
any official channel was left to his own discretion. As he was 
permitted, however, to receive his allowances as superintendent of 
the stud, Mr. Moorcroft himself considered that the government 
had a right to the information which he might collect. In the letter 
above cited he writes, “If I fall or fail the Company will receive for 
my salary only the compensation of such local knowledge as | may 
TR es 

> or transfer, in case of my death 
with Captain Murray;” and, at a subse aie 
quent period 
request from Dr. Abel to possess and RA PED a 
publish some of his papers, he 
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writes from Kunduz: “My powers over the papers alluded to are 
more limited than they might appear, and, in explanation, it is to be 
remarked that the official letters of public servants of the 
government become, through the act of transmission, the exclusive 
property of the latter, and it is only with the permission of the 
supreme authorities that the writers can publish their contents.” At 
the same time he communicated unreservedly, and at great length, 
with a number of individuals,.and addressed several papers to 
different public bodies, as the Asiatic and Agricultural Societies of 
Calcutta, and the Board of Agriculture in England, forwarding the 
latter communications, however, through the government of Bengal 


and the Court of Directors, and, consequently, with their implied 
sanction. 


Certain it is, however, that the government of India never 
recognised Mr. Moorcroft in any diplomatic capacity, and his 
supposed assumption of it occasionally incurred their displeasure. 
Shortly after the commencement of his route he applied to the 
Governor General for a letter of introduction to the King of 
Bokhara, which it was not thought expedient to grant. A letter 
written on this occasion to a friend at Delhi is so characteristic of 
the writer, and explanatory of his feelings and his views, that its 
insertion here may not he thought irrelevant, observing, at the same 
time, that the tone of this epistle prevails throughout his 
correspondence during’ the entire period of his travels. 


“Mountains of Gurbwal, December 27, 1819. 


“I HAD written to Lord Hastings under cover to you before 
your dispatch reached me. 


“Relying upon your judgment, I conclude that. you will have 
thought it improper to press further a subject on which the 
government have already decided. 


“I am sorely disappointed, and would willingly say, as far as 
regards alone the public result of the enterprise touching 
Bockhara, but engaged as is my own reputation in the issue, I 
cannot but personally and poignantly feel the diminished pro- 


rags of success arising from the want of the document prayed 
Or. 


“It appears that in due time I did not sufficiently appreciate 
the punctilious character of the King of Bokhara, nor the value of 
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a complimentary letter from the Governor-General. 


“So far, then, I have been in error, and may, perhaps, have 
dearly to pay for the oversight. 


“It would be presumptuous to canvass the motives of the 
refusal, but will not, I trust, be considered disrespectful in me to 
observe, that whatever impression such event might have made on 
my mind previously to my journey, it now calls into all possible 
activity every energy I can employ to deserve success. The merits 
of the object of this expedition will stand unimpaired even by an 
unsuccessful result; but a successful result will give me a stronger 
claim to soundness of view, the more insulated shall have been my 
industry and perseverance. 


“To you I beg to reiterate my grateful thanks for that friendly 
interest, which, to ensure my personal safety, would, even in this 
stage, approve the abandonment of the present enterprise. 


“You may over-estimate, I may undervalue the personal 
dangers attending it. and thus we may not come to a similar 


conclusion; yet I see my course overhung with rsks both 
cumerous and formidable. 


“It may be urged that the extension of British commerce was — 


not within the scope of my mission, and that as much time as such 


extension may occupy is so much abstracted from its direct and 
special object. 


“I will freely admit the first part of the position, but not the 
last, as the countries in which it is proposed to procure horses are 


not accessible to an European, except as a needy adventurer or as 
a merchant. 


“The former character is absolutely useless in relation to the 
present object, whilst the latter may subserve the general interests 


of commerce, and the onl de b 
ocak y mode by which horses are profitably 


“Hence it follows, I-presume, that the ti 
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“I shall Dot go further into stud affairs, than to state generally 
that our materiel has, in relation to its end, always been defective; 
and this deficiency has increased the expense and delayed the 
expected return of stud operations. 


“The Honourable Court of Directors send a few horses of 
high value, annually, as stallions; the stud furnishes some, and 
others are purchased. 


“Few persons will deny that these altogether are unequal to 
our wants. and this deficiency gives rise to expedients of supply, 


expensive and embarrassing to the two objects of improvement 
and extension. 


“The Board, anxious to meet this deficiency, purchase as far 
as the Calcutta market will furnish such as they think suitable. 


“But there is a great difference of opinion as to the kind of 
horses suitable for the purpose, and hence it sometimes happens 


that horses thus purchased are not approved when they arrive at 
the stud. 


“For instance, since my leaving the Presidency, an English 
horse has been purchased and sent up to the stud, at the price of 
two thousand rupees, which I refused as unfit for our use, when 
tendered by the owner within a few miles of the stud. 


“You must be aware that this state of things is awkward and 
embarrassing. If I expressed not my disapprobation of horses I 
considered unsuitable, I should obviously neglect my duty, and 
when I represent such unsuitableness after purchase, the opinion 
cannot fail to give umbrage to the party so purchasing. 


“Whilst I remain at the stud, my opportunities of purchasing 
suitable horses is of course very limited. 


“What is to be done? 


“Is this uncomfortable condition to be continued, or is an 


effort to be made to place matters on a footing more cordial, co- 
Operative, and efficient? 


“The Government have agreed to allow me an opportunity of 
trying what I can do towards realizing the latter alternative, and 
my judgment in selection is amenable to public opinion. 


_ “T know full well that the period in which I might have made 
this attempt with greater probability of success, with less prospect 
of danger, has passed by; but I have not to reproach myself 
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through inertness with having neglected ;the opportunity. 


“If I succeed in reaching Ladakh it may be optional to push 
through the southern end of Chitral, to attempt crossing the 
Beloot Tagh range, and to reach Khoolm by the valley of 
Badakshan. 


“But the Tibetian side of the pass across this chain may have 
been obstructed through fear of opening Tibet to the in roads of 
the Oosbeks. And if a passage were to be effected, I shall have to 
conciliate the good-will of several petty chiefs before I can reach 
the state of Meer Quleech Ulee Khan. If I abandon this pass and 
proceed to Pilpee Sooagh, at the northern extremity of Chitral, | 
shall find two roads, one leading to Badakshan, the other to 
Yarkand. 


“Of the safety of these roads no sound calculation can be 


made here, although some of the inconveniences by that of 
Yarkand are known. 


“But at Ladakh information can be had on this point from 
Yarkand and Kashmir merchants, and perhaps there may be an 
answer from Meer Quleech Ulee Khan to my letter of inquiry. 


“Supposing the Badakshan road to Khoolm, and the Yarkand 
road to Bokhara, both shut, and these facts ascertained, at Ladakh 


I shall have to cross Kashmir to Peshawar, and to proceed by 
Bameean to Khoolm. 


“The Khyber pass may be turned by going on the Karuppa 
road, which Hafiz Mohammed Fazil did, and the natives on this 


line of route are, comparatively with the Khyberees, quiet and 
reasonable. 


3 “I shall not trouble you with speculations on political events 
in Kabul, but shall presume on the practicability of finding this 
road open in almost all contingencies, though I must pay for safe 
conduct, and perhaps largely, as the liberality of Mr. Elphinstone 
e k high notions of the wealth and munificence 

“Disadvantageous as this ma 
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my limited means. I may be ob 
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sacrifice the interests of those individuals who, relying upon my 
judgment, have placed their property at my disposal, more in the 
hope of promoting the public, than of benefiting their private 
interest. 


“T am bound to add, what I gratefully feel, that Messrs. Palmer 
and Mackillop were induced also, by private friendship, to risk this 
property, from it appearing to them the only mode by which could 
be accomplished that design on which I had been so long and so 
anxiously intent. And it is equally incumbent on me to observe, as 
it is creditable to these gentlemen, that when I urged them to 
accept a proportion of my salary as an insurance of their property 
against loss by my death or failure, they steadily rejected the 
pledge. 





“If I had no other motives, this liberal conduct alone would 
compel me to spare no personal exertion or expenditure of my 
private funds to bring the enterprise to a successful issue. i 


“But to this must be added a decided conviction, that I shall | 
hereby serve the object of my original mission more directly than 
in any other mode of employment. and a confident belief that I 
shall be able to open to British industry countries to which most 
of its manufactures are hitherto wholly unknown. 


“And the distress of the Manchester and Liverpool manu- 
facturers and merchants, brought on partly through stagnation of 
trade, and partly through investments to India disproportionately 
in excess to its consumption, would stimulate any man of 
common feeling to endeavour to relieve it by displaying a new 
channel, if such should seem within his reach. 


“I have, however, heard it stated by men of great general 
knowledge in Calcutta, that little extension of commerce in the 
direction I have taken is reasonably to be expected, because the | 
intercourse of the Cis and Trans-Himalayans, though of long 
standing, has never been so active as to countenance a supposition 
that there exists much reciprocal demand for the articles of their 
respective countries. And it is argued that if European 
merchandise were desirable to the Trans-Himalayans, it would, ere 
this, in some manner have made its way amongst them. I shall wait 
upon this opinion with the issue of the present expedition; but it 
may be not irrelevant, en attendant, to observe, that the scanty 
commerce hitherto carried on from British Hindustan across the 
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Himaleh to Hither Tatary, from Lhassa up to Yarkand, is almost 
wholly in the hands of Kashmir, and of border traders, whose 
views, suited to their capitals, proceed in a regular routine, 
undisturbed by foreign competition, or by the influx of new 
articles of merchandise. 


“These traders have effected a monopoly, and draw their 
profits from high prices upon a very limited import of foreign 
manufactures, and from comparatively low prices upon grain and 
raw materials. 


“Favoured by local and political peculiarities, they have 
hitherto succeeded in keeping up a closed barrier against the 
extension of commerce except by their own channel. 


“And it would seem that they would, even now, be satisfied 
with their usual trade; rather than let in a foreign trader, though he 
should tender to them increased profits. At least, I am most 
strongly impressed with this opinion by collating circumstances, 
which occurred in my former and present journeys, and the 
influence of which has had a share in my temporary 
disappointment. Under this impression I consider the measure 
most essentially conducive towards speedily establishing a free 
intercourse betwixt Hindustan and Hither Tatary, to consist in a 
British agent presenting himself at a trading town in the latter 
country, with an assortment of British merchandise, and 
attempting to effect so good an understanding with the ruling 
authorities, as to render it available as an en trepot. With these 
views, I shall by some route reach Le, the capital of Ladakh, and if I 
succeed ill these objects, all other difficulties will gradually be 
overcome. 

“My allowances will certainly 
this loss, accompanied as it will 
dangers, will, in my estimation, be 
my views. 

“Tf I fall, my 


at least allow me 


he absorbed by my journey, but 
be by privations, fatigues, and 
as nothing, if I can accomplish 


country will set a due value on my motives, and 
a claim to disinterested perseverance. 
“But to turn back would be voluntari 


Cations of scorn, and to load me ith i i 
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country has thought proper to address the late Chairman of the 
Court of Directors, Mr. Reid, in regard to me; and within a few 
days a letter has reached me from England, from the tenor of 
which, it may be fairly inferred, that if my journey prove not 
successful, I may almost to a certainty look to be superseded. So 
that my private concerns arc in a hopeful train, and in case of 
failure, my devotedness to the interests of my employers, and to 
the objects of my mission, is likely to be rewarded by loss and 
disgrace, because my views concerning a subject on which I ought to 
be well informed, differ from those of the persons who have a 
powerful influence on stud affairs. 


“To return re infected, would even now be fatal to my fortunes, 
and I must push the adventure to its end. 


“Not even the expression of the individual in question, that he 
does not expect any good from this journey, nor the impression 
he has given with the worst consequences thence resulting, can 
shake a resolve founded on principles of duty to my employers, 
and of justice to myself. 


“Once more I fervently thank you for your friendly and 
honest solicitude for my safety and welfare. 


“Pardon me for intruding upon you with an epistle of such 
unconscionable length, which had not happened if I had not 
thought it necessary more particularly to explain the imprac- 
ticability of my receding from my present engagements.” 


- After traversing the mountains in the manner described in the 
following account, Mr. Moorcroft and his party arrived safely at Le 
by a route on which no European had preceded them, and on his 
way he first determined the upper parts of the direction and the 
sources of two of the three great rivers of the Panjab, — the Beyah, 
Vipasa, or Hyphasis, — and the Chandrabhaga, or Chinah, — the 
Acesines, or Abi-sin, A very small portion of this tract, or the 
southern. parts of the hill states of Kahalur, Sukhet and Kotoch, 
were crossed by Forster, but in a condition of personal restraint and 
danger, which left him little leisure for observation, About two 
centuries earlier (1624) the Jesuit missionary, Andrada, appears to 
have made his way from Srinagar to the north of the Himalaya into 
either Ladakh or Rodokh, and in the beginning of the last century 
(1715) the missionary, Desideri, entered Kashmir by the Pir Panjal 
pass, and thence proceeded to Lh’assa through Ladakh. Very little 
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Himaleh to Hither Tatary, from Lhassa up to Yarkand, is almost 
wholly in the hands of Kashmir, and of border traders, whose 
views, suited to their capitals, proceed in a regular routine, 
undisturbed by foreign competition, or by the influx of new 
articles of merchandise. 


“These traders have effected a monopoly, and draw their 
profits from high prices upon a very limited import of foreign 
manufactures, and from comparatively low prices upon grain and 
raw materials. 


“Favoured by local and political peculiarities, they have 
hitherto succeeded in keeping up a closed barrier against the 
extension of commerce except by their own channel. 


“And it would seem that they would, even now, be satisfied 
with their usual trade; rather than let in a foreign trader, though he 
should tender to them increased profits. At least, I am most 
strongly impressed with this opinion by collating circumstances, 
which occurred in my former and present journeys, and the 
influence of which has had a share in my temporary 
disappointment. Under this impression I consider the measure 
most essentially conducive towards speedily establishing a free 
intercourse betwixt Hindustan and Hither Tatary, to consist in a 
British agent presenting himself at a trading town in the latter 
country, with an assortment of British merchandise, and 
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country has thought proper to address the late Chairman of the 
Court of Directors, Mr. Reid, in regard to me; and within a few 
days a letter has reached me from England, from the tenor of 
which, it may be fairly inferred, that if my journey prove not 
successful, I may almost to a certainty look to be superseded. So 
that my private concerns arc in a hopeful train, and in case of 
failure, my devotedness to the interests of my employers, and to 
the objects of my mission, is likely to be rewarded by loss and 
disgrace, because my views concerning a subject on which I ought to 
be well informed, differ from those of the persons who have a 
powerful influence on stud affairs. 


“To return re infected, would even now be fatal to my fortunes, 
and I must push the adventure to its end. 


“Not even the expression of the individual in question, that he 
does not expect any good from this journey, nor the impression 
he has given with the worst consequences thence resulting, can 
shake a resolve founded on principles of duty to my employers, 
and of justice to myself. 


“Once more I fervently thank you for your friendly and 
honest solicitude for my safety and welfare. 


“Pardon me for intruding upon you with an epistle of such 
unconscionable length, which had not happened if I had not 
thought it necessary more particularly to explain the imprac- 
ticability of my receding from my present engagements.” 


After traversing the mountains in the manner described in the 
following account, Mr. Moorcroft and his party arrived safely at Le 
by a route on which no European had preceded them, and on his 
way he first determined the upper parts of the direction and the 
sources of two of the three great rivers of the Panjab, — the Beyah, 
Vipasa, or Hyphasis, — and the Chandrabhaga, or Chinah, — the 
Acesines, or Abi-sin, A very small portion of this tract, or the 
southern. parts of the hill states of Kahalur, Sukhet and Kotoch, 
were crossed by Forster, but in a condition of personal restraint and 
danger, which left him little leisure for observation, About two 
las earlier (1624) the Jesuit missionary, Andrada, appears to 
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useful information, however, was obtained from these journeys, as 
the accounts published of them arc brief, and are chiefly occupied 
with the personal sufferings of the travellers from the ruggedness of 
the routes, the inclemency of the weather, and the inhospitality of 
the people. The journey of Mr. Moorcroft from Joshimath to 
Srinagar, and thence to Lahore, and his march by way of Kotoch, 
Kulu, and Lahoul to Le, as well as the details relating to the 
principality of Ladakh, are entirely new in the annals of 
geographical research, — nor has he had any successors. Some 
excursions into Sukhet and Kulu have been made from the British 
stations in the Himalaya, and the late Mr. Gerard penetrated by 
much the same route into Ladakh. His course was there arrested by 
the local authorities, and he was compelled to return to the British 
frontier of Bisahar. The notices of his travels which have found their 
way into various publications are desultory and unconnected, and by 
no means supersede the labours of his predecessor. They are, 
however, satisfactory. as they confirm some of the most remarkable 


particulars in Moorcroft and Trebeck’s descriptions of the hill states 
and Ladakh. 


Mr. Moorcroft and his party reached Le in September, 1820, and 
remained there for a period of two years, or until September, 1822. 
Part of this delay was attributable to the negotiations at Yarkand 
which at last ended in the refusal of the Chinese authorities to 
permit his passage through that city, but it was perhaps more 
protracted than was avoidable, and so it appeared to the Bengal 
government, which ordered the suspension of his salary during the 
further prolongation of his absence. It was not in Mr. Moorcroft’s 
nature to attach much value to pecuniary considerations. and the 
order exercised no influence on his movements. He writes to hi 
friend, Mr. Palmer, on this subject: “Is it intended to punish me for 


the delay in my mission? I have too high an opinion of the 


government to suppose they can have been so influenced, and the 
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me.” He was much more sensible of the disapprobation expressed 
by the government of his interposition in political matters, his 
becoming the medium of the tender of the allegiance of Ladakh to 
British authority, and his writing to Ranjit Sinh to expostulate with 
that chief on his unjustifiable demand of tribute from Ee, He 
accordingly wrote repeatedly and earnestly to the government, 
disclaiming all assumption of a diplomatic character, and justifying 
his conduct upon principles of humanity, complaining, also, not 
only of the undeserved severity of the reprimand, but of the 
difficulties and dangers which the notoriety of his disgrace would 
entail upon his enterprise, its disheartening effects upon his 
followers and the probability that it might lead indirectly to his 
personal destruction, His apprehensions were, perhaps, exaggerated; 
nor does Ranjit Sinh appear to have been offended by Mr. 
Moorcroft’s interference, No doubt the wily Sikh was well pleased 
to find that no interposition more weighty than the remonstrance’s 
of an unofficial individual stood between him and his destined prey, 
but he continued, at least, the semblance of countenance to 
Moorcroft’s projects, and at this very time supplied him with 
matchlocks and bayonets wherewith to arm his followers. The fear 
of giving offence to Ranjit Sinh no doubt and the government to 
reprove Mr. Moorcroft, and to decline the proffered allegiance of 
Ladakh; but it is much to be regretted that any such needless 
apprehension should have persuaded them to relinquish so justifi- 
able an opportunity of extending British influence. The grounds on 
which the allegiance was tendered are explained in the following 
pages, and, whatever may be thought of the plea which they 
afforded; it is evident that Ranjit Sinh had not the shadow of a right 
to claim Ladakh as his own. It was an independent principality, at 
liberty to seek protection where it chose, and the buckler of the 
British flower might have been warrantably thrown over it, without 
injury to its own independence, or to the rights of its neighbours. 
Although the allegiance might have been declined, yet a friendly 
intercourse might have been established at a very easy rate, and 
access thus secured to a territory conterminous with our own 
districts, and conveniently situated between Kashmir and Tibet, as 
well as forming an advanced post towards the frontiers of Chinese 
se Tartary. Without participating in all Mr. Moorcroft’s sanguine 
views of commercial advantages, there can be no question that a 
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friendly footing in Ladakh would be highly favourable for 
establishing a beneficial trade with Tartary and Turkistan. Ladakh is 
now little better than a Sikh province, and, although the rule to 
which it is subjected is not likely to be permanent, yet a sort of right 
has been set up by actual occupation, with which at the period of 
Moorcroft’s residence at Le the question would not have been 
embarrassed. 


Part of the detention at Ladakh was, however, owing to pecuniary 
difficulties. Unable to dispose of his merchandise at a fair price, the 
expense of maintaining his party, consisting of forty persons, for so 
long a period, exhausted Mr. Moorcroft’s finances, and he was 
obliged to negotiate bills upon his agents in Calcutta, through the 
Resident at Delhi, Sir David Ochterlony. That officer probably did 
not consider himself authorised to advance money on the bills, at 
least without reference to Calcutta; some therefore, he hesitated, 
some he refused to pay, and considerable delay ensued, which, 
whilst it subjected Mr. Moorcroft to much anxiety, prevented his 
departure from Ladakh. This conduct of the chief authority at Delhi 
he deeply resented, and addressed him a letter, of which some ex- 


tracts may serve to mark the warmth of his feelings, both of 
resentment and gratitude:- 


“In what way I have merited such pointed contempt and 
abandonment I am yet to learn: but if I had become obnoxious to 
you, what had my party done to be involved in the punishment with 
which I was visited? Or, if you did not feel for them, why did you 
not bestow a thought on the reputation of the Honourable Company, 


compromised by not giving sustenance to their servants in a new 


and foreign country? Thanks be to Heaven it has not been 
compromised! 


— my nights passed in 
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to every true-born Briton, did not, with cautious prudence, send my 
bill to you previously, to ascertain its value (the fate experienced by 
my draft on Messrs. Palmer), but, with a liberality worthy of even a 
British merchant, advanced, on the instant, the money I required. 


“Thus my embarrassments were relieved at that moment. A 
second merchant took ‘my bill on you for another sum, and the 
sacrifice of some of my own property enabled me to furnish sub- 
sistence for my party until the money came from you, which did not 
arrive till November, 1821. 


“With little money, and with injured, if not ruined credit, it would 
have been impracticable for me to have proceeded, and the 
expedition would have been at an end. 


“To observe, in reply, that the twenty thousand rupees were 
forwarded to me is no alleviation of the act, or of the consequences 
of the dishonour of my bill, for the conclusion of my letter directed 
and necessitated the transmission of the bill, and the money never 
was transmitted by you through Murali Dhar, the banker. 


“And the slightest reflection on the long time which had elapsed 
between the date of the draft, and the period when I announced that, 
up to that moment, no money had arrived, must have shown to you 
that the unbroken sum of twenty thousand rupees would not have 
been too much for tile exigencies of my journey. 


“A gain the generous Toork interposed. His friendship would not 
allow me to drain my nearly exhausted treasury of almost its last 
rupee, but replaced the ingots of silver I had borrowed, along with 
the interest and expenses, and gave me cash amounting, in the 
whole, to above seven thousand rupees, for which he ventured to 
accept my bill, in the fullest confidence on my honesty and honour. 


“Under what feelings, but such as are painfully humiliating to me 
as a Briton, can I contemplate the contrast between the conduct of 
my countryman, the Resident at Delhi, and that of a stranger, a 
Tooranee merchant, who never before had seen an Englishman? 


= “But his generosity stopped not at the mere point of 
accommodation; he hoped, by this proof of his own reliance on my 
integrity, to arrest the clamour of Calumny raised against my 
character, and the effort has been completely successful. Thus, in 
this country the name and credit of a Briton have not yet been 
Stained.” 
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There is much more of the same tenor in this letter, which is 
dated from Le in April, 1822, The high character of Sir D. 
Ochterlony must acquit him of all intention to throw difficulties in 
Moorcroft’s way, but he, perhaps, did not sufficiently consider the 
predicament in which the travelers were placed, nor attach much 
importance to the failure of the enterprise. Moorcroft himself 
observes, on more than one occasion, that he was accused of 
pursuing shadows; and the prevailing opinion in India was, that he 
had embarked in an undertaking from which little, except the 
gratification of his own taste for wandering life, was to he expected 
to result. The opinion was, in a great degree, unjust, and was 
probably provoked by Moorcroft’s exaggerated representations of 
the benefits to be derived from this journey, not to the geography of 


the new regions which he was to traverse, but to the commerce of 
India, and even of Great Britain. 


After quitting Le our travellers proceeded to the capital of 
Kashmir, by the route which was, most probably, that of Desideri, 
and which was followed by Mir Izzet Ullah from Kashmir to Le. 
The party resided at the city of Kashmir about ten months. and 
collected much additional information regarding the geography and 
Statistics of the province, and particularly respecting the 
manufactures of shawls. It Was not quite untrodden ground. Forster 
a Kashmir in 1783, and Berniers’ account of the country is 
yel known. There are also many particulars recorded in the Ayin 

eri of Abulfazl, translated by Mr. Gladwin. Lalla Rookh has also - 
contributed to make Kashmir known, somewhat too favourably, to 
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the Panjab. Following the direction to Peshawar and Kabul, he 
came upon the line pursued by Mr. Elphinstone and the embassy to 
Kabul. At Kabul, he was entangled in the political contests which 
divided the ruling family to an extent that exceeded prudence, but 
which was, in some degree, unavoidable, as he had travelled under 
the especial protection of one of the parties. From the moment of his 
crossing the Indus his merchandise and other valuables, which had 
previously caused him some embarrassment, became a serious in- 
cumbrance. Exaggerated reports of its nature and value were 
scarcely necessary to excite the cupidity of the needy and 
unprincipled adventurers amongst whom he was now committed, 
and he was not suffered to part from them without having been 
obliged to pay for his protection. He was fleeced, however, without 
rudeness, and under the affectation of friendship, and the money 
extracted from him was acknowledged as a loan, although, in all 
probability, it has never been repaid. The full and authentic work of 
Mr. Elphinstone, and at a later date the visit of Lieutenant Burnes to 
Peshawar and Kabul, leave to this part of Mr. Moorcroft’s journey 
comparatively little that is now novel. 


The route from Kabul to Bokhara was, at the time when it was 
travelled by Mr. Moorcroft, new to European investigation. Goéz, 
who travelled from Kabul to Kashgar, and thence to China; in 1603, 
passed over a portion of it, but it is difficult to identify all the places 
which he names, and his account is concise and imperfect. Mir Izzet 
Ullah, on his way back to India, came by the same road, and since 
Moorcroft’s death it has been traversed and fully described by 
Lieutenant Burnes. Bokhara itself has also been ably illustrated by 
the, same traveller, as well as by Baron Meyendorff. The chief 
interest of this portion of Moorcroft's travels now, therefore, arises 
from his personal adventures, his detention and plunder by the 
unprincipled chief of Kunduz and his death and that of his 
companions on their return. The misfortunes which he encountered, 
and the final failure of the enterprise may, no doubt, be justly as- 
cribed to the delay in the commencement of his journey, for had he 
visited Turkistan a year sooner he would have found the chief of 
Khulm, Mir Khalieh Ali Khan, by whom he had been invited into 
the country, alive, and he would, no doubt, have given him tile 
friendly reception which he promised, as Khalich Ali was one of the 
few Uzbek chiefs capable of rational views of his own interest and 
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of that of his country, and disposed to protect and encourage the 
resort of merchants to his principality. His death, and the 
dissensions which ensued amongst his sons, transferred the 
ascendancy to Murad Beg, a Tartar of activity and ambition, but a 
barbarian and a robber. 


Mr. Moorcroft remained at Bokhara nearly five months, but the 
notes which he has left of his residence are so very desultory and 
imperfect, and so much superseded by subsequent publications, that 
I have thought it advisable to close the account of the journey with 
his arrival at that city. He was received by the King with as much 
kindness as could be expected from Mir Hyder, a selfish, sensual, 
and narrow-minded bigot, and, after various difficulties, arising 
from the meanness and cupidity, chiefly, of the monarch himself, 
disposed of part of his goods, and effected the purchase of a number 
of valuable horses, with which he purposed to return to Hindustan. 
After crossing the Oxus on his way back, about the 4™ or 5" of 
August, 1825, Mr. Moorcroft determined to deviate from the road, 
in order to go to Maimana, where he understood it was likely that he 
should be able to make important additions to his stock of horses, 
“Before I quit Turkistan,’ he writes from Bokhara, “I mean to 
penetrate into that tract which contains, probably, the best horses in 
Asia, but with which all intercourse has been suspended during the 
last five years. The experiment is full of hazard, but le jeu vaut bien 
la chandelle.” His life fell a sacrifice to his zeal. At Andhko, where 
Ms spent some days in effecting purchases, he was taken ill with 
ever, and died. 
een ee 
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The liberation of Mr. Moorcroft’s servants having been with 
some difficulty obtained by the efforts of the son of the pirzada, 
they conveyed their master’s body to Balkh, where it was buried. 
Here another loss was sustained in Mr. Guthrie, a native of India, 
who had been attached to the expedition as a medical assistant, and 
who seems to have sustained his share of peril and fatigue with the 
same spirit that animated his superiors. Mr. Trebeck, now left alone, 
moved on to Mazar, but was there, after some interval, seized with 
fever, and, after a short illness, followed his companions to the 
grave. 


Deprived of a leader, the other members of the party dispersed, 
and the property being left without a responsible owner, was seized 
upon by Ata Khan, the mutawali or manager of the holy shrine at 
Mazar. The son of Wazir Ahmed managed, however, to secure a few 
horses, some of the property, and most of the papers of Mr. Moor- 
croft, and with these effected his return to Kabul, where his arrival 
was announced to Mr. Charles Trebeck by Gurudas Sinh, a banker 
of Kabul, from whose report the circumstances attending the death 
of the travellers, as here particularised, are derived, The accounts 
collected by Lieut. Burnes on the spot are somewhat different. 
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* “The caravan assembled outside the city, near to another melancholy spot, the 
grave of poor Moorcroft, which we were conducted to see, Mr. Guthrie lies by 
his side, It was a bright moonlight night, but we had some difficulty in finding 
the spot. At last, under a mud-wall which had been purposely thrown over, our 
eyes were directed to it. The bigoted people of Balkh refused permission to the 
travellers being interred in their burial-ground, and only sanctioned it near the 
city, upon condition of its being concealed, lest any Mohammedan might mistake 
it for a tomb of one of the true believers, and offer up a blessing as he passed by 
it, The corpse of Moorcroft was brought from Andhkoh, where he perished at a 
distance from his party. He was attended by a few followers, all of whom were 
plundered by the people. If he died a natural death, I do not think he sunk 
without exciting suspicion; he was unaccompanied by any of his European asso- 
ciates, or confidential servants, and brought back lifeless on a camel, after a short 
absence of eight days.. Mr. Trebeck’s health did not admit of his examining the 
body: ‘Burnes’ Travels, i. 243. i 
“Mazar is the place where Mr. Trebeck, the last of Moorcroft’s unfortunate 
party, expired, One of our companions, a Hajee, attended him on his death. bed, 
and conducted us to the spot where he is laid., which is in a small burying- 
ground westward of the town, under a mulberry-tree. After burying his two 
European fellow travellers, he sunk at an early age, after four months suffering, 
in a far distant country, without a friend, without assistance, and without 
consolation. The whole of his property was either embezzled by a priest who 
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The difference is not very material; the parties evidently fell a 
sacrifice to the insalubrity of the climate, exercising a particularly 
noxious influence on constitutions which had been exposed to 
extreme vicissitudes of temperature, and to extraordinary privation, 
anxiety, and fatigue. The fatality was not even limited to the three 
Christian principals, for Mir Izzet Ullah, who has quitted the party at 
Kundaz, died in the course of the following year at Kabul. They had 
all very probably imbibed the germ of death at Kunduz, the 
unhealthiness of which place is notorious, and thus fell ultimately 
victims to the rapacity of Murad Beg. 


It now only remains to give some account of the circumstances 
under which, after so considerable an interval, the publication of the 
travels of Messrs. Moorcroft and Trebeck has taken place. As 
intimated in Mr. Moorcroft’s letters already quoted, and in many 
other parts of his correspondence, to which it is unnecessary to 
refer, he himself always considered his papers to be the property of 
the Bengal government. Accordingly on his death, in addition to 
such letters and reports as he had previously addressed to the 
secretaries of the government, or through them to different public 
bodies in Jndia or in England, a considerable mass of journals and 
letters was forwarded from Captain Murray, with whom, as 
mentioned above, they had been deposited. Some hesitation at first 
occurred as to their appropriation, the payment of Mr. Moorcroft’s 
salary having been suspended; but as the government finally 
authorized its discharge, the papers became their property. They 
were handed over to the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, .which had 
naturally been interested in Mr. Moorcroft’s proceedings, and had 
been in occasional communication with him. This took place shortly 
before the Editor’s quitting India. At the time of his departure he 
Offered to take charge of the papers to England, where it was 
thought they might be put into the hands of some person competent 
to fit them for public perusal, and in consequence of this offer they 
were subsequently forwarded to him through Capt. Burnes, and 
conveyed by that officer to England. Upon inspection it was ford 
that the documents brought home consisted of a d 
journals kept with some regulari j eee 
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intermixed with miscellaneous notes and journals, Mr. Trebeck’s 
field-books, and a variety of loose papers. The regular journals 
extended only to the arrival of the party at Le, and the miscellaneous 
papers to the departure of the travellers from Kashmir. The 
materials were ‘therefore incomplete, and they were, as Mr. 
Moorcroft himself terms them in one of his letters, rudis 
indigestaque moles. “My journal,” he says in another place, “if 
exhibited to the public, will not appear in its present shape. If even 
digested by myself it will be cut down so as merely to represent 
facts and observations connected with my journey.” To say the 
truth, Mr. Moorcroft’s writings were SO voluminous, SO 
unmethodical, and so discursive, that the chance of meeting with 
any person willing to undergo the labour of examining them, and re- 
ducing them to a moderate compass and methodized order, was 
considered by persons most competent to judge, exceedingly 
remote. In order, therefore, to secure the publication, it was 
necessary for the present Editor to undertake the task, for the per- 
formance of which he had at least the advantage of some 
experience, having occasionally digested some of Mr. Moorcroft's 
rambling epistles for the public press of Calcutta, and the use of the 
Asiatic Society. 


Still, however, a difficulty remained in the absence of all notices 
of the concluding portion of the journey, the want of which, it was 
thought, would give them an artificial value beyond their real worth, 
and consequently depreciate such portion as might be published. On 
the death of the late Mr. Fraser, of Delhi, however, it appeared that 
he had succeeded in recovering the missing documents, the journals, 
and notes of both travellers, up to the period of their departure from 
Bokhara. These were obtained from his executors, and sent home in 
the course of last year. Besides a volume of Mr. Trebeck’s, they 
consisted of seven volumes of notes and journals thrown together 
without much regard to compression or arrangement, and of a 
variety of miscellaneous fragment. They probably still leave some 
deficiencies, but they enabled me to conduct the narrative to its 
legitimate close, and to select the additional points of interest which 
they afforded. 


The specification I have thus given, and the peculiarities of style 
to which I have alluded, may convey some notion of the trouble | 
have taken. I have, in fact, been obliged to re-write almost the 
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whole, and must therefore be held responsible for the greater part of 
the composition. I have been compelled to compress unmercifully; 
but I have endeavoured to leave out nothing that appeared useful or 
interesting, and have attempted to narrate with fidelity the views 
entertained, or the incidents recorded by my originals. It is possible, 
however, that some details which are of value may have escaped 
me, scattered as they are through so many sheets of paper; and it 
may be’ satisfactory, therefore, to know, that the manuscripts are 
available, as they are deposited in the library at the India-House, Of 
my own fitness for the task the public will best judge; but it has 
been with much satisfaction to myself that, since engaging in the 
work. I have learned the sentiments of the individual most interested 
in the question. I have referred above to a letter written by Mr. 
Moorcroft to Dr. Abel on the subject of publishing his papers, and it 
has been an adequate compensation for my trouble to find that he 
looked to my friendship and interest for the guardianship of his 
reputation, and enjoined his talented correspondent to submit to my 


examination and judgment whatever he might think fitting to be 
tendered to the public. 


Mr. Moorcroft's character as a traveller will also be best elicited 
from the perusal of his journals. In many respects he was most 
eminently qualified, and was not to be surpassed in determination, 
hardihood, endurance, and spirit of enterprise. His scientific 
attainments were strictly professional, and he had neither the 
preparatory training, nor the means to investigate profoundly the 
mysteries of Nature. Neither was he an oriental scholar or an 
antiquarian, although he had a practical use of some of the dialects 
of the East, and took a ready interest in the remains of antiquity 
which he encountered. His chief objects were on all occasions rural 
economy and manufactures, as he entertained a notion that much 
was to be learned in both from the natives of the East, as well as to 
be communicated to them. So much was he impressed with the 
capabilities of the countries he visited, and the advantages to be 
cae D e a P, that it was his serious 
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garrulous self-sufficiency arc not to be looked for; but if the travels 
of Moorcroft and Trebcck are not quite so amusing as those of some 
more modern voyagers, it is to be hoped that they will more than 
compensate for the deficiency by merits of their own. 


NOTE. — The materials of the Map are, first, the field-books of Mr. 
Trebeck, which I have Mr. John Arrowsmith’s authority for stating are 
minute, careful, and accurate; the measurement is made in paces, but the 
bearings by compass are noted with great precision, and corrected or 
confirmed by repeated comparisons, The latitudes of Le, of Kashmir, and 
of various intermediate points, were determined by observation, and the 
height of the barometer and thermometer at the principal elevations set 
down, Their reduction to feet has been calculated by the Editor upon a 
comparison with the monthly average heights of the barometer and 
thermometer at Calcutta, As, however, only one thermometer appears to 
have been employed, there is no correction for any difference between 
attached and detached, and the elevations are not to be regarded as more. 
than within a few feet exact. In two or three instances they are confirmed 
by the measurements of Dr. Gerard. 


å Various routes collected with much pains and industry by 
Mr. Treheck at Le, Kashmir, Peshawar, and Kunduz. 


3 Marches of different days’ routes by Mr. Moorcroft when 


alone, or in company with Mr. Trebeck, especially in the latter part 
of the journey. 


4 A manuscript map of his own route to Kashmir, liberally 
placed in Mr. Arrowsmith’s hands by Baron Hugel. | 


sh A manuscript map, believed to be by Gerard, of his route to 
Ladakh, belonging to the East India Company. 


These, with other manuscript and published authorities, have 
enabled Mr. Arrowsmith to make many important additions to the 
geography of the upper part of the Panjab and of the countries north 
of the Himalaya, on the western extremity of the chain. The 
principal of these only are inserted in the accompanying map, as the 
scale of its construction necessarily excludes minuteness of detail; 
but they will find a place in a map of more ample dimensions, 
which Mr. Arrowsmith purposes to publish. 
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Kashmir Via Ladakh 
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Relinquishment of the route by Yarkand 


IN the month of September Abdul Latif returned from 
Yarkand and brought information that all attempts to procure 
the sanction of the Chinese authorities to our journey to 
that city were unavailing. The design was therefore 
abandoned, and I determined to proceed to Bokhara by 
way of Kashmir and Kabul. As soon as this was known, 
the Khalun and Banka expressed their regret at our 
departure, and at the disappointment we had experienced; 
they declared themselves entirely satisfied with our 
conduct during our stay, and requested us to leave 
testimonials of our opinion of their behaviour towards 
us, promising to forward to me, at any time, anything I 
might wish to have from the country, and to give a 
welcome reception to any European who might hereafter 
visit Ladakh. The Khalun also expressed his hope that 
the state of Ladakh would be looked upon with favour 
by the British government. The Lonpa concurred in 
these sentiments, and the Raja and his son stated that 
they prayed every possible good might attend us. 
Presents of china, silks, tea, and a horse, were then made 


me, and on the 20! of September | made my first march 
finally for Le. 
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Departure from Le 


The Imam and all the principal merchants accompanied 
us the first stage to Skarra, and many quitted us only on 
the third morning, when we started for Ling. At Phiang 
the deputy of the monastery entertained us in the 
absence of his principal, and sent us a supply of flour 
and butter for our journey; and on our arrival at Ling, 
we were met by many persons for whom I had 
prescribed in my former visit, and who evinced their 
gratitude by bringing supplies of meal, butter, and 
apples. At Himis I collected a quantity of the seed of the 
flower or beardless barley, and at various places on my 
route provided a supply of apple-pips, apricot-kernels, 
and the seeds of grain, for transmission to India and to 
England. At Molbi I was appealed to by the wife of the 
Nuna Khalun, who was absent at Zanskar, on account of 
the refusal of my carriers to pay certain fees customary 
at this place. Going to her to discuss the subject, she 
received me with much graciousness, taking my offered 
hand between both hers and carrying it to her forehead. 
A seat was given me, and, at my request, she sat down 
beside me and entered, with great fluency and 
animation, upon the subject in dispute. The Cho-cho, as 
she was called, was rather good-looking, and of juvenile 
appearance, although the mother of twelve children, She 
was a complete woman of business, and commanded 
great influence in the district. 


Raja with a band of music 


ae arrivinga at Pushkyum the carriers, who had at 
ee proposed to follow the high road leading over 
mba La, now recommended the lower one along the 


a river; but to this I objected, unless they engaged to 
oe . good any loss that might arise from the falling of 
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this condition, we took the upper road by Minji. 
Between Minji and Lang Kartse we met the son of the 
Nuna Khalun, with three or four females of his family, 
on horseback, the women riding astride; they were 
dressed in brocade with mantles of broad-cloth, and 
seal-skin boots. As I was in advance of the party, and 
without an interpreter, our greeting was brief. The 
Khalun was preceded by a large dock of sheep, goats, 
cows, and horses, too probably the produce of exaction 
or compulsory gifts. This young man imitates his father's 
example, and, although scarcely twenty, is detested for 
his rapacity. This seems to be the season for visiting, for 
on the following day we met die son of the Raja of Soth 
and his wife, who were going to Le. They were 
accompanied by a band of music. Music and dancing 
have followed the introduction of Mohammedanism in 
the western parts of Tibet, and have, in a great measure, 
excluded the use of intoxicating liquors. Chang is little 
known to the west of Molbi. 


From Lang Kartse we proceeded by a different route 
from that formerly followed by Sankbo, and ascended 
the bank of the Zakut river, running from west by south, 
and falling into the Kartse Chuo. The path was narrow, 
rugged? and steep. At the distance of a mile and a half 
we came to a small village, from the lands of which the 
crops had been lately reaped. A large patch of ground 
was thickly covered with Prangos plants. As we 
ascended we experienced the keenness of the wintry 
wind, and round the stems of a species of dock thin 
hands or ribands of ice had formed. The road then 
descended, hut soon again took an ascending direction, 
skirting the right bank of a stream at a considerable 
height above it, which was carrying a supply of water to 
the Kartse Chu. Here, on stepping over a block of jasper 
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which crossed the road, my horse fell, and rolled with 
me a considerable way down the slope before | could get 
loose. The softness of the snow prevented my receiving 
any serious injury, and the horse was brought up by a 
block of stone just upon the edge of a precipitous rock. 
Ruin of Drass 


We encamped on the 15th of October on the banks of 
the Twaji rivulet: snow fell during the night. On the 
following day we ascended and crossed the pass: we 
reached the verge of the descent without difficulty, but 
there we found the snow from three to four feet deep, 
completely concealing the path, which ran along the 
edge of a cliff, in many places precipitous. We were 
obliged to unload the horses, and carry their burthens by 
men over the dangerous parts, an operation which 
delayed our progress. Below us the valley of Dras was at 
times concealed from our view by the clouds rolling 
under our feet, or by the snow storms which they 
discharged. On my arrival at the first house, called 
Sugatial, I was informed that Dras had been plundered 
on the preceding night by the Raja of Hasora, with eight 
hundred men, of all the cattle and every thing of value. 
Three hundred men, it was said, occupied the plain 
where I had pitched my tent in July, and several parties 
were pointed out to me, Snow fell in large flakes, and we 
were surrounded by a number of half-naked and 
frightened people, who were unable to give us an 
assistance. As night was coming on, all ’ 
o g on, all we could do was 

possible arrangements against an 
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On the morning of the 17" we were joined by the 
Chamal, the principal landholder and receiver of the 
customs, and a party of people well armed, with whom 
we descended together to the villages on the left bank of 
the Dras river. The Hasoras had retired, alarmed at the 
approach of my party, against whose muskets their 
matchlocks were of no avail at such a season, when the 
snow rendered it impossible to keep the matches alight, 
and further deceived, perhaps, by our apparent strength, 
- for it was ascertained that our march had been descried 
" ata considerable distance; and as we were in all seventy 
persons, forming with our horses and sheep a long 
straggling line, we made a more formidable appearance 
amongst the mountains than our real strength would 
have presented, From whatever motive, however, it was, 
they withdrew before they had time to carry off the 
grain, or to finish a game of Polo, for which they had 
marked out the ground: the cattle and other property 
they carried off, along with the Karpun of the district. 
Two men, badly wounded, came to me to be dressed; 
and in one of the houses was found the body of 
Mohammed Malik, the younger brother of Rasul Malik, 
-= who had been shot in his apartment, Another man who > 
had been killed was a Kashmirian. A party of seven men 
had been sent to seize or slay the Chamal, and had come 
to his house for that purpose. Rushing up stairs, but not 
knowing his person, they asked the first man they 
found, who was the Chamal himself, where he was; he 
had presence of mind to direct them to a lower 
apartment, on which six descended, and finding the 
Kashmirian, put him to death: the Chamal knocking 
down the man left to guard him, leapt from the top of 
the house, and escaped to the mountains, On inquiring 
into the amount of the plunder, it appeared that about 
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five hundred horses, eight hundred head of neat cattle, 
and ten thousand sheep had been driven off, and that 
most of the domestic utensils, and all the best wearing 
apparel had been taken away, reducing the villagers 
from a state of relative affluence to absolute misery. 

Loss of Sheep 


On the 18th the Karpun returned, to the great joy of 
the people, with whom he was popular. He had been 
liberated by order of Sultan Shah, the Hasora chief, upon 
his disclaiming any knowledge of indignities offered at 
Dras to Wali Ju, a Kashmirian envoy from Sultan Shah to 
Le. In the disputes between Balti and Ladakh, the latter 
power had intercepted the supply of salt to Balti, and a 
messenger had been sent from Hasora to represent the 


. inconvenience suffered by that state from this privation, 


and to pray for its removal. Wali Ju arrived at Dras on 
this mission. Some time before this, some horses 
belonging to Rasul Malik had been stolen from Matayan, 
on the Tibet frontier, and had been traced to the Raja of 
Hasora, and when the envoy of the latter appeared at 
Dras, he was threatened with detention until the horses 
should be restored. The character of the Raja was also 
rather uncourteously handled. The Karpun and Chamal 
declared that Wali Ju had never been in actual durance, 
and that he laid no claim to the character of an 
accredited envoy; he appeared. as a trader, and was 
suspected by them as a spy: however this might be, he 
reported to the Raja that he had been confined, and not 


allowed to proceed on his j 
journey, and th 
functionaries of Dras had used ins i iain 


ulting language toward 
his employer. It was to revenge these aR nee ihe 
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difficulty of procuring fresh horses and grain, and the 
alarm and indecision of our carriers, detained us ten 
days at Dras, during which all the males, with the 
Karpun at their head, set off for Le to make their 
complaints to the Raja. Finding there was no chance of 
procuring carriage, Mir Izzet Ullah took five horses and 
made the best of his way to Sonamarg; there he met an 
agent of the Malik with fifty men and as many horses, 
which had been dispatched to meet us, in anticipation of 
the embarrassments we were likely to experience. They 
joined us on the 28th of October, and on the following 
day we resumed our journey. 


After crossing a rivulet running into the Dras river on 
its right bank, our road skirted the latter, proceeding 
along the. Himbab valley: at two miles and a half from the 
last village, a considerable stream” falls into the Dras 
river on its left hank: the course of the latter is much 
broken by rocks, over which It rushed with great. 
rapidity, and the water though clear was of so deep a 
blue, that it looked as if it held some salt of copper in 
solution. At about four miles from Dras, in a narrow 
valley, we passed the small hamlet of Pandras, or 
Phandas,* the lands of which were mostly in grass. The 
Prangos had accompanied our march, and at this place 
its hay was piled up on blocks of stone. A little beyond 
Pandras the river flowed from the southward, and 
continued in this direction tin we reached Matayan, 
where we halted. 


nnn 


* Mr. Trebeck considered this to be one of the heads of the Dras river; and 
he understood it to rise about eight miles off. The last, and according to 
some, the chief village of Dras stood on its left bank, not far from the 
junction. — ED. 

* Gholam Hyder calls it, and probably correctly, Pain-dras, or lower Dras, 

— ED. 
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Matayan 


Matayan was a miserable hamlet of half a dozen 
mean houses of rubble building, and the inhabitants 
seemed to be wretchedly poor. The flocks and herds, 
however, were numerous and in good condition. On the 
20th we followed the course of the river, marching 
occasionally on either bank, until we lost sight of it at the 
end of a defile, one part of it coming from a recess in the 

rocks about a mile off to the north of west, and the rest 

from beneath a bed of snow, along which we passed. 

About a thousand paces further on, we came to a large 

stone which marked the boundary of Ladakh, and we 

thence ascended a steep and rugged acclivity, which led 

to the summit of a lofty pass. Soon after quitting the 

source of the Dras river we came to a small rivulet, 

taking an opposite direction, or south-west. This was 

soon joined by a large stream from the south, coming 

from under a bed of snow on the face of the Waga Sugan 

mountain, the pyramidal peak of which, visible at no 

great distance on our left, is said to be never free from 

snow. The stream then crossed our path, and continued 

its course between perpendicular rocks on its southern, 

and a steep ascent on its northern side, forming a ravine 

which, in the winter months, is entirely blocked up by 

ice and snow. A rather steep acclivity led up the side of a 

hill, on turning which to the left, a valley, forming the 

entrance into Kashmir, came in view, and, as if by 

magic, presented a striking contrast in its brown 
nels a Pate eS of pines to the bare rocks 
accustomed. It is this part of i a z pE 

i aoled and cat pass to which the name 

as A PER i ee | which seems to be the same 

esideri. It is considered as the 
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principal pass by the Kashmirians, but is less elevated 
than the one first crossed. 


As the ascent from Matayan had been gradual and 
tolerably easy, we were not prepared for so abrupt a 
descent as the western face of the pass presented. The 
path was planned in zigzag, but it was so narrow, steep, 
and slippery, that we had great difficulty in keeping our 
footing, and stin more in effecting the safe passage of the 
horses. The mountains below were clothed to their 
summits with pines, and generally skirted at the bases 
with birch-trees. Another large feeder from the south 
joined the river, which is here called the Kana patri. 


Although the sides of the mountains were deep in 
snow, and such vegetable surface as appeared was 
brown and withered, yet the air felt mild and even 
warm, compared with that to which we had been lately 
exposed. We encamped in a forest, and one vety 
important change occurred in the no longer scanty 
supply of fuel. We indulged ourselves with such 
luxurious fires as Tibet had never witnessed. To my 
great alarm, however, the passage of the sheep over the 
shat was delayed tin after nightfall, and several men on 
horseback were sent to their aid. They reached the tents 
at midnight. 

On the 31st we continued our march along the valley, 
running nearly east and west. It was not above a quarter 
of a mile broad: on the southern side, the steep 
acclivities of the mountains were covered with fir- 
forests; those on the north were less abrupt, hut more 
thinly wooded, the pine evidently affecting a northern 
aspect. The ground was abundantly carpeted with grass. 
In a convenient part of the forest, on the plain, were two 
log-houses, built for the accommodation of travellers. 
The river ran along our left, and was joined by another 
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considerable stream from the south, coming from the 
neighbouring mountain. In one place, on its left hank, an 
extensive tract was covered by the ruins of trees, which 
had been felled, apparently, by a storm, as they were all 
lying in one direction, with their tops towards the north. 
At an early hour we reached the village of Sonamargh, 
said to be so named from the golden bird, or pheasant, 
found in the vicinity. It consisted of five or six houses on 
the right bank of the river, which here takes the name of 
Sindh. | 


Kashmiri Pharun 


The first appearance of the people of Kashmir was 
anything but prepossessing. The dress of both men and 
women consisted of a long loose wrapper and a low 
woollen cap, both sufficiently dirty. The legs and feet 
were bare, or wooden clogs were bound to the latter by 
straps of leather or straw. Poverty and discontent were 
the prevailing characteristics. The chief article of food 


was a kind of greenish-coloured bread made from the 
tromba, or buck-wheat. 


On our advance from Sonamargh, we were met by 
letters from the Malik, from Khajah Shah Nyas Khan, and 
from Surat Sinh, the latter of whom announced himself 
as deputed by the Subahdar of Kashmir, Dewan Moti Ram 
to attend upon, and conduct me to the capital. On the 
preceding day I had received a letter from Raja Ranjit 
Sinh, apprising me that at my intercession he had 
teed Khajah Shah Nyas a pension of five thousand F 
vundred rupees. This proved to be little better Eai a 
“ominal allowance; but it showed that I had not 


incurred the serious displ 

| “ispleasure of the Sik 

cee mee of the Khaja and Sees For 
eyond Son 

anai 4 n amargh the road was little else 


long the right bank of the Sindh, 
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which received several small streams on its way. In one 
place it ran between a narrow gap in the mountain, at a 
place called Hang, over which we had to proceed by a 
very difficult and scabrous ascent, obstructed by blocks 
and fragments of stone, and dangerous from frequent 
slips. From hence the road runs through a forest, in 
which I recognised the walnut, horse-chesnul, sycamore, 
ash, apricot, and other varieties. 


Tax Collection 


On clearing the forest, we came to a cultivated slope 
with a few houses, called Gagangir, where a thana for the 
levy of customs had been established, to prevent the 
smuggling of shawl-wool, which was formerly conveyed 
across the mountains to the garden of Shahlimar, and 
thence privily introduced into the city. 


We were met at this place by the son of the Malik, a 
boy of about ten years old, and by a Pandit, who offered 
us a present of money and refreshments on the part of 
Jawahir Mal. As we advanced the valley expanded, and. 
much land was in cultivation, and many villages 
appeared; at one of which, named Gondh, the residence 
of Rasul Malik, we were met by Surat Sinh, and several 
Sirdars, on horseback, and an escort of light infantry, 
armed with matchlocks, swords, and shields. He 
welcomed me on the part of the Dewan, and insisted on 
my taking one rupee out of a number which he 
presented. He was accompanied by the Malik, who 
seemed much affected at his brother’s death. We were 
conducted to his house, and ushered into a matted 
apartment with a hearth, on which blazed a cheerful fire 
of pine-logs. We were regaled with tea, and afterwards 
with roasted chickens and venison, accompanied with 
wheaten cakes. We were then again served with 
buttered and salted tea, and shortly afterwards, in spite 
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of our remonstrance’s, with pilao. The Malik stated that 
letters had been received from the Raja of Balt, 
disavowing all concern in the late inroads from Hasora, 
and that as soon as the weather permitted a force would 
proceed from Kashmir to exact retribution from the 
aggressors. 


On the 1st of November we crossed the Sindh, about 
two miles from Gondh, by a bridge; but we stin 
~ continued to follow its course to the west. The land was 
only partially cultivated, and was much intersected with 
forest, chiefly of fruit-trees, or walnuts, apricots, and apples 
growing wild. We passed several villages, some of 
considerable size. Kangan, on the right bank, which was 
one of the largest, had a large building, used as a 
mosque. Along the river we observed planks awl timber 
floating down to the city. We halted at Mamar, a small 
village about half a mile from the river. From thence, on 
the following day, we proceeded to Nunar, about eight 
kos. A pandit, and some other persons, brought a 
present of fruit from the Dewan. 

Gandarbal Town 


On the 34 we quitted the Sindh and its valley, and 
turning the southern range of mountains, now 
degenerated to low hill, passed the village and guzar, or 
custom-house, of Gandarbal, and came in sight of the 
small lake of Anchal In front of us, and the Kohi maran 
the fortress that defends the eastern extremity of the city, 
situated upon a small hin on our left. At the guzar we 


met the physician of Omer Khan 
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past the remains of the Nazim Bagh into the city. The 
streets and houses were lined with spectators, and we 
proceeded through them to a neglected garden, once 
that of Dilawar Khan, in a building in which some 
apartments had been prepared for our accommodation. 
As we advanced Surat Sinh was assailed by many 
clamorous appeals from the crowd, and hands were 
stretched out, and cries addressed to us, praying for our 
interference to save the inhabitants from starvation. An 
order, it appeared, had recently emanated from Raja 
Ranjit Sinh, prohibiting the sale of any of this year’s crop 
of rice until a deficit of five lakhs in the revenue of the | 
preceding year had been discharged. 


Arrival in Sriangar 


DEGES 


During the first day subsequent to am arrival we were 
beset by crowds of people, who not only filled the 
garden, but came in boats along a lake adjoining, on the | 
border of which stood a sort of summer-house, in which | 
I had taken up my quarters. The Hurkaras of the Dewan 
would have prohibited the people from approaching me, 
but I desired them to be admitted, hoping that in a few 
days the public curiosity would be satisfied. This, 
however, was far from the case, and the multitude rather 
increased: amongst the crowd were men who had 
served as sipahis in India, and merchants from Delhi and 
Benares: the latter, as well as the Banias of Kashmir, 
tendered their services to advance whatever cash I might 
require for my bills on Hindustan. There was one man 
who had been at Calcutta, and not a little mystified his 
countrymen by stories, for the veracity of which he 
appealed to me. He had come to Kashmir to purchase 
shawls, and his remarks on those of English 
manufacture may be worth recording. At the first 
glance, he said, they looked like those of Kashmir, but 
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upon inspection were found less soft in texture, and less 
brilliant in colour; and the weaving of the flowers, when 
examined on the wrong side, looked more like the 
disposition of threads left by the needle of the 
embroiderer, than by the bobbin of the weaver. It was 
his belief that if a thread or two were unravelled, the 
whole flower would come out. He was satisfied, he said, 
that if we had the materials we should have the 
manufacture, and that it was our Own fault if we had not 
the former. 


The Dewan Moti Ram had fixed the second day after 
my arrival for giving me audience, but indisposition 
obliged him to defer this for several days longer, and in 


the mean time a reference to Ranjit Sinh became 


necessary. The Raja had stated in his instructions to Moti 
Ram that we purposed staying eight or ten days at 
Kashmir, a period that by no means suited my 
convenience. I had left Mr. Trebeck in Ladakh, to wait for 
a servant who was bringing me a valuable packet of 
pearls and coral from Delhi, and I could scarcely expect 
he would join me in less than a month. It also required 
some time for us to re-establish our marching equipage, 
exhausted and disfurnished at it was by our long 
sojourn in Tibet. It was therefore necessary to apply for 
permission to remain for a further period in Kashmir; 
and this being readily conceded, we quartered ourselves 
in Kashmir for the winter months, resuming our 
movements only in May, 1823. 


The garden-house, belonging formerly to a nobleman 
named Dilawar Khan, situated on the Brari nambal, a 
small lake, or rather an expanse of one of the chief papal 
of the city, was assigned for our residence, and here, as 


at Le i j i 
T my time was spent in medical practice, collectin 
rmation, and occasional excursions : 
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Description of Kashmir 
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KASHMIR has been often described, but it may, be 
doubted if any of the descriptions yet published have 
conveyed an accurate notion of the country; and the 
designation of ‘valley, which is ordinarily applied to it, 
is by no means an appropriate term. The course of the 
Vitastha, or Behut, does, indeed, form one principal 
valley, extending from the eastern to the western limits 
of the province; but, the greater part of the country is 
made up of a similar disposition of vale and mountain, 
as: is observable in all these alpine regions, and consists 
of a series of mountain ranges, running mostly in 
parallel lines from south-west to north and east, 


separated by glens, which are in general of no great 
breadth. 


The chief peculiarity by which Kashmir is 
distinguished from the mountain countries on its 
confines is the richness of its vegetation. The mountains, 
although for a considerable part of the year capped in 
many parts with snow, are coated with rich forests, and 
at their bases is a productive alluvial soil abounding 
with verdure, or, where cultivated, with plentiful 
harvests, especially of rice. The cause of this is, no doubt, 
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to be found in the humidity of its climate, which formed 
to our feelings a very disagreeable contrast to the 
dryness of the atmosphere of Ladakh. 


The year in Kashmir may be divided into summer and 
winter seasons, of nearly equal duration, the former 
being in general somewhat the longest. Snow usually 
begins to fall in December, and disappears from the 
warmer valleys in March. In the passes on the frontiers it 
remains of considerable depth tin the middle of April, 
and lies throughout the year on the crests of some of the 
loftiest of the chains which surround the province.:The 
total annual quantity is so great, that it bends the 
branches of the 'wild apple-trees, on which it rests for 
months, into a right angle with their trunks, giving them 
the appearance of cypresses . 


The end of March and beginning of April are 
distinguished by the popular term of dirty spring, or 
mud season; and these appellations, in regard to the mire 
of the surface, and the rapid succession of gusts of wind 
and bail, with short gleams of sunshine, are well 
deserved, In April, 1823, there were but four days of 
sunshine, and the waters of the neighbouring lakes rose 
three feet, by the accession of large quantities of rain and 
of melted snow poured into them by mountain-torrents. 
In May, of the same year, scarcely a day passed without 
a shower, and dense clouds constantly rested upon the 
summits of the mountains, exhibiting an atmosphere 
surcharged with moisture. The remaining summer 
months are hot, and bring the fruits and grain to rapid 
maturity. The abundant supply of water from snow Ri 
rain is collected into numerous streams and lakes, the 
erig Me ee with the evaporation from ther 
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The traditions of the country assert, that the whole of 
Kashmir, intending thereby the principal line of valley, 
was originally one large lake, and the aspect of the 
province confirms the truth of the legend, the 
subsidence of the waters being distinctly defined by 
horizontal lines on the face of the mountains: it is also 
not at all unlikely to have been the scene of some great 
convulsion of nature, as indications of volcanic action 
are not infrequent: hot springs are numerous: at 
particular seasons the ground in various places is 
sensibly hotter than the atmosphere, and earthquakes 
are of common occurrence. What the central and more 
elevated parts of the mountains may consist of, we did | 
not ascertain; but their sides and bases consist of clay, | 
whilst in the valley the soil is a rich vegetable mould, | 
often more or less extensively inundated, from the | | 
numerous streams and watercourses by which the | | 
surface is traversed. When neglected after cultivation, it | 
throws lip a thickly-matted sod of florin, or dub-grass, | 
little mixed with rank herbage, except in the immediate | 
vicinity of unre-claimed forests. 

| 
| 


The chief river of Kashmir is the Vitastha, Vehut or 
Behut, the Hydaspes of the ancients. This rises at an angle 
of the mountains, chiefly from the springs of Viranag, in 
the southeast extremity of Kashmir. It is immediately 
joined by a stream from the south, the Kaimu river, and 
another from the north, the river of Brang. This latter 
rises by two heads in the district of the same name, to 
the east of Islamabad, at eight kos distance. It again 
divides into two branches, the more northerly of which 
is joined by a small stream from Kotonhara, and the more 
southerly by the stream from Vir Nag: the two main 
trunks again meet near Islamabad and form the Behut, 
Which, as it proceeds, receives other.streams, as the 
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Lambodari or the Lidder from the north-east, on the road 
to Amaranath, and the Shupien or Shuingulu river, which 
is formed by various rivulets from the north of the Pir 
Panchal mountains. The Sindh, which takes its source 
from the Zwaje La pass, forms its own valley, and passing 
round the city falls into the Behut on the northern bank, 
about seven kos above it, and the Dudh Ganga comes 
from the south, rising, it is said, thirty kos oft’ from the 
Sang-safed, and joins the Behut just above the capital. 
The Behut passes through the city, receiving waters from 
its various canals. Besides the Dudh Ganga, it is joined 
from the south by the Haratirtha river, awl then flows 
through an angle of the Wular lake. It is then joined by 
the Lalakoal river horn the north, after which it proceeds 
to the pass of Baramula, where it leaves the province. It 
then turns southward to Muzeffarabad, where it is joined 
by the Muzeffarabad river, and then proceeds to the 
Panjab, where it is known as the Jhelum. During the 
whole of its course in Kashmir it is navigable, although 
it varies much in its depth. In December, in its course 
through the city, it was seventy yards broad, from one to 
two fathoms deep, and ran at the rate of eight hundred 
yards an hour. In May it rose twenty-five feet, and it was 
said that it sometimes attained an elevation of thirty. 


The Wular, or Ular Lake, is of an elliptical form, and 
may be nearly forty miles in circumference!: it lies about 
twelve kos north-west of the city. Adjoining to the latter 
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on the east is the Dal, a less extensive piece of water, 
supplied by some small streams flowing down a 
confined valley, interposed between the valleys of the 
Behut and Sindh, and sending off its superfluous waters 
by different canals, flowing through the city to the Behut. | 
There are several other small lakes within the province, 

as the Anchar, Manas and others. : 

Valley of the Behut 


The whole length of the valley of the Behut, constituting 
the greatest extent of Kashmir from south-east to north- 
west, may be about fifty miles; the greatest breadth of | 
the valley, immediately to the west of the city, is not 
above fifteen miles; and in many parts it is much less, or 
not more than five or six. The whole breadth of Kashmir 
may be about forty or fifty miles, the greatest portion of 
which, to the north of the Behut, consists of lofty mountains 
and narrow valleys, thinly inhabited. The province is 
divided into thirty-six perganas, the names of which, | 
with their principal places respectively, are the following: | 

On the left bank of the Behut 


Pergana Town | 
1 Bannahal Shahabad. | 
2 Deosar Kolagam. | 
3 Batu Shupien. | 
4 Suprasaman ——- | 
5 Adwaind Mohanpur 
6 Shukaruh a= 
7 Mohammedabad Mohammedabad 
8 Megam - 5 Muran 
9 Yecha Yechagam. 
10 Dainsok Wampura 
11 Manchamun Suibok 
12 Birua Wanigam 
13 Baladak Khushipur 


14 Tahirabad ~-=- 
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15 Parispur Gondi Khaja Kasim 
16 Tilagam Patan 
17 Bainjil Uttamagam 
18 Anderkoth Sumbhelpur 
19 Krohin Wagur 
20 Kamraj, including Kahol, Hamal Machipura, Durbed, 

and Karnao. 
On the right bank 
Pergana Town 
1 Brang Sagam. 
2 Kotohar Chatar 
3 Martand wa 
4  Dakshinpara Kanyalwan 
5 Kaharwapara ees 
6 Islamabad Islamabad. 
7 Sair-ul Ma- waza, 
upper Several places. 
8 Wular Tral 
2  Vehu Pamper 
10 Phak Panj gam 
11 Lar liar 
12 Atsan Atsan 


13 Sair-ul Ma- 


Safapur and others 
waza, lower 


14 Kuhiama Alusa. 
15 Zein.nagar pi 
16 Lolab S. J zam? 


Several of these districts are very small, and few even 
of their chief places are more than villages. The mountainous 
tracts have the general name of Narwao and the v lle 
Nal or Nala. The principal passes into the country fk 
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the south the Shupien, leading over the Pir Panchal | 

mountains, and others crossing the mountains of | 

Prunch; on the west that of Baramula; Zwaje La on the | 

east, and the Kamri-bal on the north. The elevation of } 

Zwaje La is nearly twelve thousand feet; that of the | 

valley in general about five thousands. | 

The City of Kashmir | | 
The city of Kashmir, or as it was formerly called, | 

Srinagar, lies on either bank of the Behut, extending | 

about four miles: the principal part, the north-west, lies | 

mostly to the north of the river; on the south-east and | 

south of the river is the suburb of Sher Gerh, attached to 

a fortress of' no great strength or extent: at the same end, 

the eastern extremity of the city, is situated the hin called 

the Hari-parbat or Kohi-maran, at the southern foot of 

which is the Lake or Dal, and immediately to the south of 

that rises the eminence called the Takhti Suliman, or 

Throne of Solomon. The Kohi-maran is surmounted by a 

long narrow fort, beneath the bastions of which, on the 

edge of the rock, two or three large guns are mounted, 

which command the city. It may be doubted if the 

fortress itself could be furnished with cannon, as it is 

entirely roofed over, and presents no appearance of 

embrasures. The slope of the hin is covered with houses. 


The Dal or Lake is nearly circular, but the number of 
floating gardens it contains prevents its outline from 
being distinctly made out: it may be about nine miles in 
circumference. It is supplied chiefly by the waters of the 
valley, to the east of the garden of Shahlimar, the 
principal part of which flows through the canal of Tel-bal 
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Baron Hügel names twelve passes, five of which are of recent use. 
Journ. Geog. Soc., vol. vi. p.347. M. Jacque Mont calls the elevation of 
the city five thousand two hundred and forty-six feet.-ED. 
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into the lake, and the rest, after supplying the cascades 
of the garden, also enters the lake. Towards the Hari 
Parbat the Dal breaks into several small canals, the 
principal of which is the Rainawari, and which flowing to 
the west, and receiving several smaller canals, divides 
above the bridge of Naupura into two branches; one of 
these turning more to the south, joins another 
considerable canal from the lake, and the united stream 
flows into the Behut, at the watergate of the city opposite 
to Sher Gerh. The other branch passes under the bridge, 
and turning to the north-west, expands into the Beari 
Nam-bal, on the western edge of which lay the garden of 
Dilawar Khan, in which we were quartered. From the 
northern edge of this expanse, the canal now called the 
Nala Mar proceeds through the town, passing 
underneath several bridges, and being the most 
serviceable of any of the .canals, although not kept in 
very good order: it has water sufficient to admit of boats 
of considerable burden, and grain is brought by this 
‘means into the heart of the city. Between the bridges 
called Saraf-kadal and Kazikadal, and on each side of the 
ae is the part of the town called Sheikh Mahal, in 
5 T situated the hest houses in Kashmir, occupied 
ants and bankers: to the east lies the principal 
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village of Kanja; passing over a platform, it skirts the 
base of the hills past Gandarbal and sends off a main 
branch into the city, to fulfil one of the main objects of its 
construction, the provision of a supply of water to the 
Jama Masjid, to which it was led in as direct a line as the 
surface permitted. It is called the Lakhi canal, having cost 
a lakh of rupees, and was the work of Zein-ul-abaddin. 
The mosque has been thrice destroyed by fire, and it and 
the canal were last repaired by Aurangzeb. The latter is 
now choked, but was open tin recently, and supplied 
several houses close even to the Biari Nambal. Another 
branch of the canal goes oft’ to the Tel-bal, on the east of 
the lake, and the rest of its water passes towards the foot 
of the old wall of Nagar, where it forms a broad ditch, 
and then continuing its course along the base of the Kohi 
Maran on the north-east, unites with the Rainawari, as 
above noticed. These canals are in general faced with 


stone, derived frequently from the ruins of Hindu ` 


temples, the sculpture on which is turned inwards. They 
are crossed in various parts by wooden bridges, and 
upon the whole afford evidence of the munificence and 
public spirit of the ancient princes of Kashmir, When 
properly taken care of, and fined with running water, 
they no doubt contribute to the salubrity, as well as to 
the cleanliness of the city; but their general condition is 
now that of decay, and they render the town neither 
cleanly nor salubrious. 


The general character of the city of Kashmir is that of 
a confused mass of ill-favoured buildings, forming a 
complicated labyrinth of narrow and dirty lanes, 
scarcely broad enough for a single cart to pass, badly 
paved, and having a small gutter in the centre full of 
filth, banked up on each side by a border of mire, The 
houses are in general two or three stories high; they are 
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built of unburnt bricks and timber, the former serving 
for little else than to tin up the interstices of the latter; 
they are not plastered, are badly constructed, and are 
mostly in a neglected and ruinous condition, with 
broken doors, or no doors at all, with shattered lattices, 
windows stopped up with boards, paper, or rags, walls 
out of the perpendicular, and pitched roofs threatening 
to fall. The roofs are formed of layers of birch bark 
covered by a coating of earth, in which seeds dropped 
by birds, or wafted by the wind, have vegetated, and 
they are constantly overrun with grass, flowers, and 
seeds. The houses of the better class are commonly 
detached, and surrounded by a wall and gardens, the 
latter of which often communicate with a canal: the 
condition of the gardens is 110 better than that of the 
building, and the whole presents a striking picture of 
wretchedness and decay. 


Shrines and Mosques 


There are no public buildings in the city of Kashmir 
entitled to notice for their architectural or antiquarian 
merits. The oldest building is the tomb of the mother of 
Zein-ul-Abaddin, who reigned in the middle of the 
fifteenth century and who is said to have made use of a 
more ancient Hindu temple for the purpose. It is an 
octagonal building of brick, surmounted a dome of great 
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the time of our visit by order of Ranjit Sinh, lest the plea 
it afforded for the assemblage of large bodies of 
Mohammedans should afford opportunities of plotting 
against his rule. The Jama Masjid consists in great part of 
wood, a dome and spire of timber of rude construction, 
resting partly upon wooden pillars, and partly on side 
walls, of which the foundation and lower portion consist 
of roughly hewn stones, and the upper of brick and 
mortar. The number of pillars is three hundred and 
eighty-four; the intervals are usually considerable. The 
columns are formed of an assemblage of square blocks 
of Deodar, about a foot in diameter, laid at right angles to 
each other, so that each face presents a succession of 
butts and sides, or to speak more technically, a bond of 
alternate headers and leaders: the blocks are probably 
secured together by pins, but those are not seen 
exteriorly. The columns are in general about ten feet 
high, but some are taller than others. The peculiarity of 
their construction was, no doubt, suggested by the 
occurrence of earthquakes, which are frequent in 
Kashmir, though not very violent. Certain it is, that 
although the roof and walls have been rent and 
shattered in various places, not one of the pillars appears 
to have been sciiously injured, or to have deviated from 
its original perpendicular. Such also is the durability of 
the timber of the Deodar, that in none of the columns was 
any vestige of decay from exposure or insects to be 
discovered, although they have been erected above a 
century and a half, and have received for some time past 
very little care or attention. 

The same valuable material in employed in the 
formation of bridges over the canals and rivers of the 
country. Very commonly the breadth of these requires 
merely a platform resting upon haunches; but in many 
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places it is necessary to support the road-way by piers 
in the stream. In this case the piers are formed of four 
pieces of the trunk of the Deodar, laid at right angles over 
each other, and leaving in the centre a hollow square of 
about two feet. Each pier consists of a shaft, a basement, 
and a capital: the shaft is usually from twenty to twenty- 
five feet in breadth, the height varies with the depth of 
the stream. The foundation is constructed on the same 
principle, but extends beyond the shaft, and presents to 
the current a pointed extremity: it is also filled with 
heavy stones to prevent its being carried away. The 
capital consists of five graduated tiers of beams, crossing 
the water line, and forming the support of the platform, 
connecting them at top, which is formed of layers of 
Deodar timbers, crossed and fastened together .by pins. 
This construction is so solid, that upon one of the 
bridges, the Zeina Kadal, a line of shops, the best in the 
city, is situated. The shops are built of wood, each with a 
work-room and show-room, and the concourse of 
buyers is very considerable. Other bridges over the 
Vitastha, as the Habba Kadal, Fatteh Kadal, Ali Kadal, and 
Amira Kadal, the latter close to the fort of Sher Gerh, are 
all built in the same manner: the foundations and piers 
of most of them were in a ruinous condition, but less 
from decay in the timber, than the action of the current, 
the displacement of the stones or blocks of wood, and 
neglect in giving them occasional repair. 


The population of the City of Kashmir, although 
much diminished, must be numerous. One hundred and 
twenty thousand persons, it is said, are employed in the 
shawl manufacture alone; and, although this is the chief 
employment of the population, yet the other trades and 
Occupations, essential to the sy 
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province is estimated at eight hundred thousand.* | 
Everywhere, however, the people are in the most abject 
condition; exorbitantly taxed by the Sikh government, 
and subjected to every kind of extortion and oppression 
by its officers. The consequences of this system are, the 
gradual depopulation of the country: not more than 
about one-sixteenth of the cultivable surface is in 
cultivation, and the inhabitants starving at home, are | 
driven in great numbers to the Plains of Hindustan. In | 
like manner the people of the city are rapidly thinning, 
though less from emigration, than poverty and disease: 
the prevalence of the latter in its most aggravated forms 
was fearfully extensive. I devoted every Friday to the 
reception of visits from the sick, and a greater number 
and cases of greater inveteracy crowded round my door 
than ever presented themselves at the Hotel de Dieu. 1 
had at one time no fewer than six thousand eight 
hundred patients on my list, a large proportion of whom 
were suffering from the most loathsome diseases, 
brought on by scant and unwholesome food, dark, 
damp, and in ventilated lodgings, excessive dirtiness, 
and gross immorality. 


According to the prevailing notions on the subject the 
whole of the land in Kashmir is considered to have been, 
time out of mind, the property of the ruler. Of some 
portions of the Khalsa lands the sovereigns divested 
themselves by grants in Jagir for various periods, but 
when the country came into the hands of the Sikhs, Ranjit 
Sinh made a general resumption, and ousted the 
possessors of grants of land of every class, thus 
summarily reducing thousands who had long lived in 
comfort to a state of absolute destitution. 








Baron Hügel states it to declined to one-fourth, or two hundred 
thousand, Journ, Geog, Soc., vol.vi.p.348. — ED. 
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The Khalsa lands are now, as heretofore, let out for 
cultivation. Those near the city are termed Sar-Kishiti, 
those more remote Pai-Kishti; or head and foot, upper 
and lower cultivation. When the grain has been trodden 
out, a division takes place between the farmer and the 
government: this was formerly an equal division, but the 
government has advanced in its demands until it has 
appropriated about seven-eighths of the Sar-Kishti, and 
three-fourths of the Pai-Kishti crop. The straw falls to the 
share of the cultivator, but his case would be desperate if 
it were not practicable to bribe the overseer or 
watchman to let him steal a portion of his own produce. 
He has also a house to live in; he can keep his cattle on 
the mountains during summer, can cut wood and bring 
it to the city for sale, can sell wild greens and butter - 
milk, and can support himself and family upon the wild 
fruits of the forest. Still the cultivators of Kashmir are in 
a condition of extreme wretchedness, and, as if the 
disproportionate demand of the government was not 
sufficiently oppressive, the evil is aggravated by the 
mode adopted of disposing of the government share. It 
is sent into the market ata high price, and no individual 
is allowed to offer the produce of his farm at a lower 


rate, Or sometimes to dispose of it at all, until the 
corn has been sold. 
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boatmen, venders of fuel, public notaries, scavengers, 
prostitutes, all pay a sort or corporation tax. and even 
the Kotwal, or chief officer of justice, pays a large 
gratuity of thirty thousand rupees a year for Ids 
appointment, being left to reimburse himself as he may. 
A portion of the Sinhara crop, to the extent annually of a 
lac of rupees it is said, is claimed by the government. 
The revenue is farmed, and the farmer is independent of 
the military governor. At the time of our visit the sum 
paid by the fanner was thirty-eight lakhs of Panjab 
rupees, equal to twenty-nine lakhs of Sicca rupees, OF 
about two hundred and ninety thousand pounds; but a 
much larger sum than this was extorted from the people, 
although it was only to be realised by the greatest 
rigour and oppression.” 


Ingenious Kashmiri 


The natives of Kashmir have been always considered 
as amongst the most lively and ingenious people of Asia, 
and deservedly so. With a liberal and wise government 
they might assume an equally high scale as a moral and 
intellectual people, but at present a more degraded race 
does not exist. The complexion of the Kashmirians varies 
from dark to olive, and is sometimes ruddy and 
transparent: the eyes are large and full, the nose is well 
defined, and commonly of an aquiline form. The stature 
varies, hut the Hindus who have least intermixed with 
foreign races are, in general, tall and symmetrically 
made. The inhabitants of the city are rather slight, but 





5 Late advices from India report the necessary consequences of this 
system. In 1835 scarcely any revenue could be collected. In 1836 
twenty-three lakhs were demanded, but, according to Baron Hiigel, it 
was not likely to be raised. Papers of the beginning of this year state that 
Ranjit had reduced the demand to eighteen lakhs, but that it was not 
possible to enforce even this collection, — ED. 
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amongst the peasantry, both Hindu and Mohammedan, 
are to be found figures of robust and muscular make, 
such as might have served for models of the Farnesan 
Hercules. In character the Kashmirian is selfish, 
superstitious, ignorant, supple, intriguing, dishonest, 
and false: he has great ingenuity as a mechanic, and a 
decided genius for manufactures and commerce, but his 
transactions are always conducted in a fraudulent spirit, 
equalled only by the effrontery with which he faces 
detection. The vices of the Kashmirian I cannot help 
considering, however, as the effects of his political 
condition, rather than his nature, and conceive that it 
would not be difficult to transform him into a very 
different being. Religious bigotry forms no part of his 
character, and the teachers of either faith, Mullas or 
Pundits, are exceedingly ignorant, and possess little 
influence. Since the establishment of the Sikh authority 
Hinduism predominates, and the country is infested by 
numerous and audacious bands of mendicants. They are 
patronized rather by the Government than the people, 
and the latter would gladly get rid of their presence. 
There seems, indeed, to be little attachment of either the 
Mohammedans or Hindus of Kashmir to their respective 
creeds, and I am convinced there is: no part of India 
where the pure religion of the Gospel might be 
introduced with a fairer prospect of success. 

Literature 


Literature of any description is almost unknown in 
Kashmir, and it is not easy to discover any relics of those 
celebrated Sanskrit compositions which Originated in th 
Po of the princes of the country whilst it was : 
ee epai. P anepi was especially directed 
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of the Chronicles of Kashmir, the Raja Tarangini, of a local 
legend called the Nila Purana, and a collection of tales, 
entitled the Vrihat Katha. The most particular inquiry 
was set all foot for these works, and, after much delay, 
we heard of two copies of the Chronicles, written on 
birch-bark, and one of the Vrihat Katha, on a similar 
material. They were shown to us, and appeared to be 
antient. Nothing could induce the owners to part with 
them, but they had no objection to copies being taken. A 
copy of the Raja Tarangint was accordingly transcribed 
during our stay, and one of the Vrihat Katha was put in 
hand, under the superintendence of a native friend, who 
promised to forward it when finished to Calcutta. The 
Nila Purana was less scarce, and a copy was purchased, 
and sent down.” These were the only Sanskrit works of 
the existence of which we obtained any information. 


Dress 


The dress of the people, both male and female, 
commonly consists of a long loose wrapper and trowsers, 
the former of woollen cloth. As a further protection 
against the cold in winter the Kashmirians usually carry 
under their tunic an earthen pot with a small quantity of 
live charcoal, a practice that invariably discolours and 
sears the skin, and not unfrequently occasions palsy. The 
Hindu women never go veiled, and never affect 
concealment, either at home or abroad. They. had long 
been exempted from the cruel obligation of burning with 





The copy of the Raja Tarangini is in the possession of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, to whom it was presented by Mr. Moorcraft. That of 
the Vrihat Katha was never received. The Nila Purana was sent to me, 
and is in my possession, but I doubt its authenticity. The text of the Raja 
Tarangini has been printed at Calcutta, and an edition, with a translation 
by Captain Troyer, is about to appear at Paris. An edition of the Vrihat 
Katha is also in course of preparation in Germany by Mr. Brockhaus, 
with either a complete or partial translation. — Ed. 
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their husbands, the custom of which, according to 
tradition, was never very popular in Kashmir, having 
been suppressed by an edict of Aurangzeb in 1669, and 
never subsequently revived. 


Food and Crops 


The food of those who can afford it is partly of meat, 
mutton of goats or sheep, which sells at about three pence 
per pound. Beef is not procurable, as the Sikh ruler 
punishes the death of a cow capitally. The chief food of 
the people is vegetable; turnips, cabbages, and radishes, the 
Sinhara, or water-nut, and rice. The turnips are purple, or 
reddish, and speedily become woolly: the radishes are 
mostly white and strong: the cabbages do not head, but 
the leaves are frequently stripped. Besides these, lettuces, 
spinach, and other common vegetables are in extensive 
use, boiled into a sort of soup, with a little salt, or even 
the leaves of the dandelion, dock, plantain, and mallow; 
and the catkins of the walnut are employed as food, 
seasoned with a little salt, mustard, and walnut oil. 


Although wheat, barley, buck-wheat, millet, maize, 
pulse, and amaranthus are grown in Kashmir, yet the 
Staple of cultivation is rice. This is sown in the 
beginning of May, and is fit to cut about the end of 
August. The grain is either sown broadcast in the place 
where it is intended to stand tin ripe, or thickly in beds, 
from which it is transplanted when the blade is about a 
foot high. As soon as the season win admit after the 21st 
of March, the land is opened by one or more ploughings 
according to its strength, and the clods are broken down 
by blows with wooden mattocks, managed in 
women, with great regularity and : ll by 

address, after which 
water is let upon the soil, which, for the most part, of a 
pe o or foxy earth, is converted into a OA 
ud. The seed grain, put into a sack of woven grass, 
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is submerged in a running stream until it begins to 
sprout, which happens sooner or later, according to the 
temperature of the water and of the atmosphere, but 
ordinarily takes place in three or four days. This 
precaution is adopted for the purpose of getting the 
young shoot as quickly as possible out of the way of a 
small snail, which abounds in some of the watered lands 
of Kashmir, hut sometimes proves insufficient to defend 
it against the activity of this diminutive enemy. When 
the farmer suspects, by the scanty appearance’ of the 
plants above the water in which the grain has been 
sown, and by the presence of the snail drawn up in the 
mud, that his hopes of a crop are likely to be 
disappointed, he repeats the sowing, throwing into the 
water some fresh leaves of the Prangos, called Krangos, 
which either poison the snails, or cause them to descend 
out of the reach of its influence. The seed is, for the most 
part, thrown broadcast into about four or five inches of 
water, which depth is endeavoured to be maintained. 


Difference of practice exists as to watering, but it seems ~ 


generally agreed that rice can scarcely have too much 
water, provided it he not submerged except for a few 
days before it ripens, when a drier state is supposed to 
hasten and to perfect the maturity, whilst it improves 
the quality of the grain. In general the culture of rice is 
little expensive, though more so in Kashmir than in 
Hindustan, from its being customary in the former 
country to manure the rice lands, which is never done in 
the latter. This manure, for the most part, consists of rice 
straw, rejected by the cattle, and mixed with cow dung. 
It is conveyed from the homestead to the fields by 
women in small wicker baskets, and is set on the land 
with more liberality than might have been expected 
from the distance it is carried. :Many of the rice lands are 
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situated much higher than might be thought convenient 
in Hindustan, and are rather pressed into this species of 
culture than naturally inviting, but stin yield good crops, 
through the facility with which water is brought upon 
them from the streams which fall down the face of the 
neighbouring hills. In common seasons the return of 
grain is from thirty to forty for one, on an average, 
besides the straw. | 


In the time of Zein-ul-Abaddin the annual produce of 
the rice crop is said to have been seventy-seven lakhs of 
ass-loads, of which the sovereign received one-half. At 
present the quantity does not exceed twenty lakhs of 
loads. The price of rice at the period of our residence 
was from two rupees, and a half to three and a half, or 
between four and five shillings a load. A kharwar, or ass- 
load, is not an indefinite term, but a measure of sixteen 
taraks. This, which is the standard of Kashmir, is equal 
to six sers, a ser is equal to twenty pals, and a pal ought 
to be equal to three Mohammed Shahi rupees, and a third. 
At this rate the ser should weigh nearly two pounds (the 
rupee being 173.3 grains). The actual ser, however, is not 
above one pound avoirdupois, and an ass load is, 


therefore, about ninety - six pounds. A horse-load 
consists of twenty-two taraks. 


Another principal article of the food of the common 
people, the Sinhara, or water-nut, grows abundantly in 
the different lakes in the vicinity of the capital, and 
especially in the Wular lake, which yields an ers e 
return of ninety-six to a hundred and twenty gt 
ass-loads a year. It is fished up from the bottom in small 
ee and affords employment to the fishermen for 
5 o It constitutes the almost only food of at 
ON ty thousand persons for five months in the year 
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raw, boiled, roasted, fried, or dressed in various wayS, 
after being reduced to flour. The most common 
preparation is boiling one ser of the flour with two 
quarts of water, so as to form a sort of gruel, which, 
though insipid, is nutritive. The Sinhara, in the shell, is 
sold at about a rupee per load. 

Another article of food derived from the lakes is the 
stem of the Nympluea Lotus. 


In the autumn, after the plate of the leaf has begun to 
decay, this has acquired maturity, and, being boiled tin 
tender, furnishes a wholesome and nutritious article, 
which supports, perhaps, five thousand persons in the 
city for nearly eight months. 


Floating Garden 


Another, and an important use, made of the abundant ` 
water surface of Kashmir, is the formation of floating 
gardens. Various aquatic plants spring from the bottom 
of the lakes, as water lilies, confervae, sedges, reeds, and 
as the boats which traverse these waters take, generally, 
the shortest lines they can pursue to the place of their 
destination, the lakes are, in some parts, cut, as it were, 
in avenues amongst the plants, which, in shallows, are 
separated by beds of sedges and of reeds. In the latter 
places the neighbouring farmer attempts to establish his 
cucumber and melon floats, by cutting off the roots of 
the aquatic plants just mentioned, about two feet under 
the water, so that they completely lose all connexion 
with the bottom of the lake, but retain their former 
situation in respect to each other. When thus detached 
from the soil they are pressed into somewhat closer 
contact, and formed into beds of about two yards in 
breadth, and of an indefinite length. The heads of the 
sedges, reeds, and other plants of the float, are now cut 
off, and laid upon its surface, and covered with a thin 
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coat of mud, which, at first intercepted in its descent, 
gradually sinks into the mass of matted roots. The bed 
floats, but is kept in its place by a stake of willow driven 
through it at each eud, which admits of its rising or 
falling in accommodation to the rise or fall of the water. 


By means of a long pole thrust amongst the weeds at 
the bottom of the lake from the side of a boat, and 
turned round, several times in the same direction, a 
quantity of confervae and of other plants is torn off from 
the bottom, and carried in the boat to the platform, 
where the weeds are twisted into conical mounds about 
two feet in diameter at their base, and of the same 
height, terminating at the top in a hollow, which is filled 
with fresh soft mud, drawn from the bottom of the lake, 
to which sometimes wood ashes are added, though 
much more frequently omitted. The farmer has in 
preparation a large number of cucumber and melon 
plants, which have been raised under mats, and of these, 
when they have four leaves, he places three plants in the 
basin of every cone or mound, of which a double row 
runs along the edge of every bed, at about two feet 
distance from each other. No further care is necessary, 
except that of collecting the fruit, and the expense of 
preparing the platforms and cones is confined to the 
value of the labour, which altogether is trifling, as the 
work is very soon done. Perhaps a more economical 
method of raising cucumbers cannot be devised and 
though the narrow beds are ordinarily almost in ae et 
by their sides, yet, or their flexible n 

ature, they are so 
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gardens of cucumbers and melons, and saw not above | 
half a dozen unhealtby plants; nor have I seen in the 
cucumber and melon grounds in the vicinity of very | 
populous cities in Europe, or in Asia, so large an 
expanse of plant in a state equally healthy, though it 
must be observed, without running into luxuriance of : 
growth. This condition indicated the situation to be | 
congenial to the constitution of the cucumber, of which, | 
however, a more substantial proof was found in the very | 
large number of young fruit set near the crown, which 
certainly exceeded what I have before witnessed in the | 
usual modes of cultivating this vegetable. It has been | 
noticed that: the top of each mound is formed into a cup h 
or hollow, which is surrounded by a circle or belt of 
weed. This prevents the male dust from being 
dissipated, and causes the fecundating process to be as | 
complete as can he wished. 


Finding that the floating gardens were most heavily | 
taxed, that a very large quantity of cucumbers was daily | 
brought from them into the market, and that these were | 
readily digested, and, when eaten largely, produce no | 
disease, I was induced to pay the gardens a second visit | 
a little more than a fortnight after the first, and at the 
end of June. The plants had thrown out vines, but these, 
though thick and well set with flowers, and with large | 
healthy leaves, had not acquired great length. The | 
fruiting was still confined, in great measure, to the | 
crown, in each of which, notwithstanding the continued 
cropping, there were generally from one to three fruit, 
the largest from five to seven inches in length, and from 
one and a half to two inches in diameter. The number of 
flowers was great, and young fruit were thickly set. It 
was observed that the stems of many plants had been 
newly earthed up by about two handfuls of black mud 
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brought from the bottom of the lake. At this visit I saw 
Hot any weakly plant save one, before remarked, and 
this, greatly recovered, was now full of flower. The 
general depth of the floating beds, or mats of weeds and 


of earth, taken together, was about two feet, and | now | 


observed that some of the beds were about seven feet 
broad. The general arrangement was a line of cucumber 
cones, bordering each edge" and one of water, or of 
musk melons, along the middle. The melon plants had 
become strong, and their cones were now wound round 
with a fresh addition of confervae and of other weeds, SO 
as to give to each about five feet in diameter. 


The gardeners reported the utmost yield to be about 
twenty-five large fruit from each cone, which seemed to. 
be but a small return in proportion to the large surface of 
flower, the length of the season of crop, and the rapidity 
of the growth of the fruit. The season lasts for three 
months and a half, beginning in June. The fruit is seldom 
or ever pulled in the small or girkin state, and differs in 


weight, when of a proper age for the market, from about . 


eight or ten ounces to a pound and a quarter or a pound 
and a half. From the first setting of the fruit to the time 
of pulling, seven or eight days me the ordinary period. 
Having been much acquainted with the unwillingness of 
the farmers of the East to make a true report of the 
produce of their farms, I employed a servant of mine, 
who liven amongst the water gardeners, to obtain an 
accurate E of the yield of a cone. He stated that, in 
answer to his inquiries, the gardeners ac 
that thirty full - sized fruit or every serial ae 
ninety to one hundred, were the average aoe of one 
po in tile season. In the early part the cucumbers of 
size sell at the rate of about three fo i j 
of about the value of a halfp a 
enny, but as the weather 
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becomes hotter, and the plants get into full bearing, ten, 
fifteen, and even twenty, are purchaseable for this price. 
It is calculated that every cone yields a money return of 
about eighteen pence, or each plant about six tunga of 
two-piece each. Allowing sixpence for labour of every 
description, and including also the tax, the clear profit is 
a shilling for every two square yards. The yield of the 
melon and watermelon is numerically less, but the 
return of profit is at least equal, in consequence of the 
fruit being sold at from a halfpenny to two pence each. 
The seed of the melon is brought annually from 
Baltistan, or Little Tibet, and the first year yields fruit of 
from four to nine and ten pounds each in weight; but if 
-the seed of this melon be re-sown, the produce of the 
second year exceeds not from two to three pounds. Ona 
more minute inquiry it would seem that the melons are 
sweet and well flavoured, whilst the water-melons are of 
the common quality of this fruit. Unless when eaten to 
great excess the melon produces not any derangement in 
the intestines, but in the latter instance sometimes causes 
purging. It is remarked that healthy persons, who live 
upon this fruit almost wholly during the season, become 
speedily fat, and the same effect is reported in regard to 
horses fed upon this fruit at Bokhara. Although water- 
mint grows spontaneously upon the floats, and the 
return is so profitable in cucumbers, no other vegetables 
are raised upon the spaces between the cones. 


Thefts of whole floats are sometimes committed by 
Persons joining in two or three boats, to tow them off to 
distant parts of the lake in the night, and the property 
thus stolen is difficult to be identified. To prevent such 
depredation, as well as night robbery of the cones, two 
Persons generally sleep in a boat, which is pushed under 
the shelter of a roof of mats. The floating gardens are 
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generally cut off from the body of the lake by a belt of 
floating reeds, which also serve, in some degree, to 
protect the cones against the winds. The boat ways 
through the fences are closed by twisted withes of 
willow twigs, which, passing through the ends of the 
beds, join them closely together. 


Fruit of Kashmir 


Abundance of fruit grows wild in Kashmir, and many 
thousands of acres, skirting the foot of the hills, are 
covered with apple and pear trees, and vines in full bearing; 
they are also cultivated, as are apricots, peaches. cherries, 
and plums. An article of horticultural cultivation is the 
walnut, of which there are four varieties; one called 
khanak, is wild, the other three, termed wantu, dunu, and 
kaghazi, are cultivated. The forest walnut is diminutive, 
with a thick shell and scanty kernel. The wantu has a 
larger nut, but the shell is thick and very hard, and the 
kernel deficient. The nut of the dunu is somewhat larger 
still, its shell thick, but in a less degree, and the kernel, 
large and good, is easily extracted. The kaghazi is so 
called from its shell being nearly as thin as paper 
(kaghaz), so that it may be readily broken by the hand; it 
is the largest of the whole, and its kernel is large and 
easily extracted its superiority is said to be attributable 
to its having been originally engrafted: however this 
may be, it is now raised from seed alone, and docs not 
degenerate. The nuts steeped in water for eight days are 
planted in the beginning of March, and the shoot 
generally makes its appearance in about forty days. If 
reared by grafts, the process is performer when the plant 
is five years old: the head being cut off horizontall 
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rice husks, is put round it, and kept from being washed 
away by being enveloped in broad slips of birch bark. 

In Kashmir the walnut tree begins to fruit ordinarily 
when seven years old, but two or three years more elapse 
before it is in full bearing. This is conceived to be the case, 
when on a single tree the averaged annual number of 
nuts brought to maturity amounts to about twenty-five 
thousand. It has been observed, that after a few seasons of 
full bearing, walnut trees fall oft! in producing fruit, and 
run with great luxuriance to leaf and branch. To this latter 
condition the Kashmiris apply the appellation of must, and 
to remedy it, cut down all the small branches, bringing 
the tree to the state of a pollard, During the year 
following shoots and leaves alone are produced, which 
are succeeded by a crop of fruit, in that ensuing, so 
abundant, as to compensate for the absence of nuts in the 
preceding season. The cut ends of the branches swell into 
Knots, or knobs, which are somewhat unsightly, and of 
Which the structure has not been accurately examined. 


The walnuts which fall whilst green furnish the 
Material for a colour of this tint, which, however, is not 
permanent; but the husks of the ripe fruit are sold to the 
dyers, as a basis for a fixed black, When ripe, the fruit of 
the wantu walnut is retailed in the city for eating, at the 
Fate of a hundred for two pice, or about a penny; the 
Nuts of the dunu in the same number, for three pice, and 
of the kaghazi for four pice, or two pence. 


The country people break the walnuts at home, and 
Carry the kernel alone to market, where it is sold to oil- 
Pressers, at the average of seven rupees per kharwar or 
ass load. Each ass load of kernel yields eight paji of oil, 
each Weighing six ser, or forty-eight sers in the whole. 

e paji sells from a rupee to a rupee and a half, and the 

aji, or oil cake, produced in equal eight, or eight paji, is 
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worth eight anas in spring, or one rupee per kharwar, 
and double this price in winter, for feeding Cows. In the 
latter season, a kharwar of oil cake is exchanged for the 
same quantity of coarse rice in the husk, or the price of 
the latter in the market. About twelve thousand ass loads 
of walnut kernels are annually appropriated to the oil- 
press in Kashmir, producing, in the gross return of oil 
and of oil cake, one hundred and thirteen thousand 
rupees, independently of the quantity of nuts eaten by 
man. Walnut oil is preferred to linseed oil for all the uses 
to which the latter is applied, and in Kashmir, as on the 
continent of Europe, it is employed in cookery, and also 
for burning in lamps, neither much clogging the wick, nor 
yielding much smoke: it is, however, inferior, both for 
cooking and for burning to the oil of till (Sesamum). This 
oil possesses such qualities as fairly entitle it to 
introduction into Europe, and if divested of its mucilage, 
it might, perhaps, compete with oil of olives, at least for 
medicinal purposes, and could be raised in any quantity 
in the British Indian provinces. It is sufficiently free from 
smell to admit of being made the medium for extracting 
the perfume of the jasmin (Yasmin), the tuberose 
(Zambak), narcissus (Nerghiz), chamomile (Babena), and 
of the yellow rose (Zeba). The process is managed by 
adding one weight of flowers to three weights of oil in a 
bottle, which being corked, is exposed to the rays of the 
sun for forty days, when the oil is supposed to be sufficiently 
impregnated for use. Walnut oil is exported to Tibet, and 
brings a considerable profit. By ancient custom the crop of 
nuts was equally divided between the Government and the 
owner of the tree, but at present the former takes three- 
fourths, leaving but one-fourth to remunerate the farmer; 
yet under this oppression the cultivation of the walnut is 
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extended and Kashmir, in proportion to its produces a 
much larger quantity of nuts than portion of Europe. 


There are said to be eighteen or twenty varieties of 
grapes in Kashmir, of which four only are of foreign 
introduction. These are the Sahibi, of an oblong shape 
and red colour; the Maska, round, and yellowish-white; the 
Hoseini, of the same colour, but long; and the Kishmish, 
yellowish-white or green, round, and seedless: this last is 
small, but the other three are large, the Sahibi sometimes - 
measuring four inches in its largest circumference: they are 
_ all thin-skinned, and grow in considerable bunches; those of 
the Maska are not unfrequently of the weight of five or six 
pounds. The Sahibi and Maska are both fine table grapes: wine 
and raisins might be made from the other two. These sorts 
are usually cultivated on high horizontal trellises of wood. 


The indigenous vines are generally planted at the foot 
of a poplar, and run up to the height of fifty or sixty feet, 
bearing abundance of fruit. The grapes are commonly 
thick-skinned, and rather rough and astringent but juicy. 
They are gathered about October, and are kept through 
the winter in shallow earthen vessels tin the spring, 
when they are applied to the fabrication of wine, vinegar, 
and brandy. The making of wine was discountenanced 
under the Afghan government, but has revived under 
that of the Sikhs. The manufacture is ill conducted, and 
the liquor is kept in bottles, which are stopped only with 
Plugs of wood, or twisted bark, or paper. No wonder, 
therefore, that the beverage is indifferent; but such as it 
is, it is sufficiently good to show, that with proper 
treatment and care, the wines of Kashmir might be made 
to rival many of those of Europe. 


The Sanjit, which has been noticed as growing in 
Ladakh, is still more plentiful in Kashmir. The tree has a 
€autiful appearance; its flowers are exquisitely sweet, 
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and its fruit by distillation yields a beverage which the 
Chinese hold to be not inferior to that of the grape. The 
horse-chesnut is wild in the forests and has not been 
reclaimed. The hazel is abundant, but it is so luxuriant in 
the production of wood and leaf, that the nuts, scarcely 
of the size of peas, do not come to perfection. The alder 
is of rapid growth, and the shoots, when the head 
happens to be destroyed, are straight, tall, and free from 
knots. The most valuable tree of Kashmir is, however, 
the Deodar, a variety of cedar, the timber of which is 
extensively employed in the construction of houses, 
temples, and bridges: pieces of it from the Zein-ul-kadal 
bridge were found little decayed, although exposed to 
tile action of water for four hundred years. 


The crocus of Kashmir has long been celebrated for 
the excellence of its saffron. It produces freely the third 
year after being planted: the greater part is exported to 
Hindustan. Amongst other useful plants occur the Alisma 
plantago, and the Carthamus tinctorius. 


The animals and birds of Kashmir are much the same 
as those of Hindustan. The horses are small and indifferent 
sheep are plentiful, and the mutton is well flavoured; the 
fat is particularly white. Whether this is owing to any 
peculiarity in their feed, I shall not undertake to determine; 
but although it would be very possible to prepare an 
ample sufficiency of hay for winter fodder, the preference is 
given to the leaves of certain trees, — as the walnut, willow, 
mulberry, elm, and several others, which are considered 
much more warming and nutritious than hay, especially for 
sheep. Small branches after having been cut when in full leaf 
are immediately so disposed within the first forks of the tree 
be a they belong, as to be thereby retained; and although 
He! oa Plat ile a of being entangled amongst 

ot detached by the wind; neither do they 
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lose their leaves, nor are the latter in any respect injured. This 
forage is reserved for the severe part of the winter, when the 
cattle are driven under the trees in which the store is 
suspended, and the dry branches being pulled down, the 
leaves are eaten by them with great avidity. 


When grass is stored for winter fodder, it is twisted 
into thick ropes immediately after having been cut, and 
in this state hung across the upper branches of trees, 
without other preparation, for hay; it thus keeps free 
from rottenness, and generally even from mouldiness, 
notwithstanding the great quantity of rain and snow 
that falls. Grass thus dried is generally given to the cattle 
in the morning, and leaves in the afternoon and evening: 
oil cake made of linseed, walnut kernels, mustard seed, 
along with the seed of cotton, are given to fatten cattle, as are 
flags or the leaves of sedge. The prangos, which likewise 
grows in Kashmir, is also largely used as winter fodder. 


The cotton plant grows in Kashmir in every variety of 
situation: it is seldom much above two feet high, and if 
taller, is said to yield an inferior article. It is sown in 
May, and the cotton is gathered in September and 
October. The cloths made from it are in general coarse 
and flimsy; but one kind, called kadak, is of a texture 
particularly close, though not fine, and of exceeding 
durability. The manufacture of cotton cloths, however, is 
not very extensively prosecuted in Kashmir, and the 
cultivation of the plant is consequently not much attendea 
to. An attempt was made to introduce the nankin or 
brown cotton from Yarkand into Kashmir, but it was 
said that although the first growth was of as deep a tint 
as that of the Yarkand plant, yet the produce of the third 
sowing was white. 


It was mentioned that silk was extensively raised in 
Khoten, and it appears that it extends from thence 
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through Yarkand and Balti to Kashmir. In this latter 
country the fabric languishes, and the quantity produced is 
insufficient for domestic consumption. It might with due 
encouragement be carried to any extent. 


About a thousand ass loads of the root of the kuth, or 
costus, collected in the mountains of Kashmir, are 
annually exported to Amritsar, whence the drug is sent 
to Calcutta for export to Chinese. For what purpose the 
Chinese use it is not known; but in the north of Hindustan it 
is celebrated as a vermifuge, being administered to 
children in an infusion of the powdered root: it is also 
used as a topical application in chronic rheumatism. 

Bee Hives 


An interesting subject in the rural economy of Kashmir is 
the management of Bees. 


Every farmer in the district of Lar, and I have since 
found the practice general throughout the whole country, in 
the eastern part of Kashmir, has several hives in the house, 
and in some houses I have counted as many as ten. 


A provision for hives is made in building the house, 
by leaving appropriate cavities in the walls. These 
somewhat differ in size, bin agree in their general form, 
each being cylindrical, and extending quite through the 
wall. This tube is lined by a plastering of claymortar, 
about an inch in thickness, and the mortar is worked up 
with the chaff of husk of rice, or with the down of 
thistles, which latter is employed also for clay-mortar in 
general, being the first application of this substance to 
the use of man I have yet witnessed. 

The dimensions of a hive are, on an average, about 
fourteen inches in diameter, and, when closed at both 
ends, about twenty or twenty-two inches in length. The 
walls of farmhouses and cottages differ in respect to 
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their materials, but are commonly constructed of rough 
stones, or bricks, and of clay or limemortar along with a 
large admixture of wood, in the district just mentioned. 
That end of the cylinder nearest to the apartment is 
closed by a round platter of red pottery ware, a little 
convex in the middle, but the edges are made flush with 
the wall by a luting of clay mortar, and the other 
extremity is shut by a similar dish, having a circular hole 
about a third of an inch in diameter, in the centre. 
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It does not appear that there is any particular rule for 
the height of the hives from the ground, they sometimes 
being confined to the walls of the lower or basement 
story, generally appropriated to cattle in the farmhouses 
of Kashmir, at others are inserted into those of the first- 
floor, but are frequently seen in both situations in the 
same house, as well as in the walls of its out-buildings. 
So little of difference exists betwixt the practices 
ordinarily pursued in Kashmir and in Europe, in respect 
to hiving new swarms, as not to call for notice; but that 
adopted in the former country, for preserving the old 
swarm when the honey is taken, well deserves imitation 
by the bee-farmer in the latter country. The process by 
which this is, as I witnessed it, effected, is the following: 
— Having: in readiness a wisp of dry rice-straw and a 
small quantity of burning charcoal in an earthen dish, 
the master of the house, with a few strokes of the point 
of a short sickle, disengages the inner platter of the tube, 
bringing into view the combs suspended. from the roof 
of the hive, and almost wholly covered with bees, none 
of which, however, offer to resent the aggression, Or to 
enter the room, Having placed the straw upon the 
charcoal, and holding the dish close to the mouth of the 
hive, he blew the smoke strongly against the combs, but 
removed the straw the instant it took fire, to prevent it 
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burning the bees, and quenched the flame before he 
employed it again. 

Almost stifled by the smoke, the bees hurried through 
the outer door with such rapidity that the hive was 
cleared of its inhabitants within a few minutes, when the 
farmer introducing the sickle, cut down the combs 
nearest to him, which were received into a dish 
previously slidden underneath them, and left 
undisturbed about one-third of the combs, which were 
almost close to the outer door. He then replaced the 
inner-platter, and brushing off hastily a few bees which 
clung to the combs, though apparently in a state of 
stupefaction, threw them out of the house. Observing 
many other bees lying motionless on the floor of the 
hive, I inquired whether they were dead, or only 
stupified, and was answered, that they would recover: 
however, I was not wholly satisfied that this recovery 
would take place; but preparations for continuing my 
journey at a very early hour on the following morning 
unluckily prevented me from ascertaining the fact. 


But neither the fate of these, nor of those left senseless 
in the hive, excited any interest in the owner, as enough 
remained to carryon the business of the hive, into which 
the expelled bees returned as soon as its cavity was heed 
from smoke, without stinging a single individual. The 
whole business was completed within ten minutes, and 
it was asserted that not above one-hundredth part of the 
community is destroyed by this method. The farmers 
here are well acquainted with the existence of the queen 
bee; hut give themselves little trouble about the internal 
economy of the hive. Accounts differed as 
of the annual yield of a hive, and to 
of honey and of wax, 
evidence on these p 
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removed, in part only, two months before. Altogether, 

however, it seemed to me probable that the produce was 

less than the ordinary yield of a good swarm in England, 

making allowance also for the portion left for the winter 

support of the bees. The honey was light-coloured, and 

of a taste as pure and as sweet as that of Narbonne. It 

possessed less of the cloying quality generally attending 

this substance than any other I recollect to have met with, 
and I could not learn that the farmers had any suspicion 
of their honey ever being intoxicating or poisonous, as 
has been noticed as the case occasionally with that made 
by the Bhoura of Garwahl. I was directed more particulaily 
to inquiry upon this subject by having observed monk's- 
hood in flower in the valley of Ranga, a few miles to the 
eastward of the bee-district, and think it probable that it 
extends to these mountains. Perhaps, however, the range of 
the flight of the domesticated bee, through the abundance of 
food, may be limited to the cultivated surface immediately in 
the vicinity of the house; whereas the Bhoura is compelled 
to take a more extensive range, and in the scarcity of 
food, during the short summer, to be less select in regard to 
its quality. The peasantry of Kashmir are unacquainted 
with the employment of honey as the basis of a 
fermented liquor, but eat it raw, or mixed with various 
articles of common food, whilst the most wealthy substitute 
it for sugar in preserving fruits. It is customary to take the 
hive every year, and the end of September, or beginning 
of October, is found the best season for this operation, a little 
time still remaining for the bees to add to the portion left 
for their support during five mouths. This amounts to about 
a third of the whole produce, and would appear to suffice, as 
swarms seldom die, and the Kashmirians substitute no 
other material as food. It is staled that an old swarm 
yields more honey than a young, and that families seldom 
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die except of old age. I was informed, that it was no 
uncommon circumstance to preserve the same community 
for ten, or even for fifteen years, and some instances 
were quoted of a family having been retained for twenty 
years; but this was held to be of very rare occurrence. 


In consequence of the bees being thus literally 
domiciliated, they acquire a mildness of conduct far 
more decided than those of Europe, by which the lives of 
many of these insects are saved annually; and the 
confidence gained subduing their natural irascibility, 
may generate an increase of industry, or at least an 
increase of produce, in relation to the number, and to the 
size of the individuals of each community. And it is clear 
that the situation of the hive keeps many of the natural 
enemies of the bee at a distance. The bee of Kashmir is a 
little smaller than that of Europe, though a little larger 
than the domesticated bee of Kamaon and of Garwhal. 


Honey sells at about three pence British a pound, but 
wax is considerably dearer. 


The mineral productions of Kashmir have been too 
little investigated to admit of very exact specification. 
Iron is found in considerable quantity; but that used for 
the fabric of gun-barrels is said to be imported from the 
Panjab — a circumstance rather questionable. Copper- 
mines are said to exist, but their existence is kept secret, 
lest they should become to the government an additional 
subject of exaction: the copper used is British or Russian, 
imported from Lahore or Yarkand. No lead-mines are 


worked, if they exist. Sulphur is an article of import 
from the Punjab. 


3 
Arts and Manufactures 
of Kashmir 


Pamay in bended set eo 


Fabrication of Shawl 


THE manufacture for which Kashmir is celebrated 
throughout the world, is that of the light, warm, and elegant 
article of dress which, from its native appellation, is 
known as shawl. Conceiving that it would be possible 
for Great Britain to partake more largely in the trade in 
shawl-goods, a very valuable portion of which is carried 
on through Bokhara and Yarkand with Russia, or even that 
it would be practicable to introduce the manufacturer, 
itself into my native county, | devoted much of my tune 
and thoughts, whilst in Kashmir, to the acquisition of 
authentic information on every detail connected with the 
subject." The chief results of my inquiries | shall proceed 
to describe. 


os 


* The creation of the manufacture of British shawls is no doubt to be 
ascribed, in a great degree, if not solely, to Mr. Moorcroft, From the 
period of his first journey to the Hiundes he was at great pains in selling 
home the shawl-wool, and in his present journey he sent to England 
patterns of shawls, and information regarding their manufacture, which, 


though addressed mostly to his private friend, found their way silently to 
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The wool that is employed in this manufacture is of 
two kinds — the fleece of the domestic goat, called Pasihm 
Shawl (or shawl-wool), and that of the wild goat, wild sheep, 
and other animals named Asali Tus. The wool of sheep is not 
regularly, but is sometimes clandestinely imported, being 
loaded with the same heavy duties as that of the goat 

The quantity of shawl-wool annually imported varies 
between five hundred and one thousand horse-loads, 
each of which is equal to nearly 300 lbs.: the whole quantity 
of the Asali Tus does not exceed 1200 Ibs. The wool was 
formerly supplied almost exclusively by the western provinces 
of Lassa and by Ladakh; but of late considerable quantities 
have been procured from the neighbourhood of Yarkand, 
from Khoten, and the families of the Great Kirghis horde. It 
is brought chiefly by Mogol merchants, who exchange it 
for manufactured shawl-goods in Kashmir, which they 
dispose of advantageously in Russia. 


The expense of transport from Le to Kashmir is, per 
horse-load, thirty-three rupees; the duties collected at 
various places, both in Ladakh and Kashmir, amount to 
ninety-five rupees. A deduction is made for the admixture of 
dark-coloured wool, which every load contains usually in the 
proportion of one-third, although the custom-house 
calculation is but one-fifth. Dark wool pays about half 
the duty charged on white wool. Asali Tus pays double. 


In the first disposal of the article the parties engaged 
are the Bakal, or merchant importer, the Pashm farosh, or 
wool-retailer, and a Mokim, or broker. In Kashmir all 
commercial contracts of importance are discussed at 
dinner, and accordingly, when the merchant receives a 
cargo of wool, he invites a retail dealer and his broker to 
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a feast. The latter mediates between the parties, and receives 
a commission of three anas per tarak. From each horse-load 
of the wool three and three quarter sers are deducted for 
the weight of the bales, &c. Payment is immediate, or at 
one or two mouths’ credit, according to the state of the 
market, but in no case is it delayed beyond that term. At 
the time of payment the purchaser withholds two anas per 
tarak, as a fund for an entertainment to be given. to the 
merchant, and for gratuities to his servants. 

The price of shawl-wool has for some time past been 
upon the advance: the following were the average prices 
at different periods: 


1794 to 1807, per Tarak, — 8 Kashmir Rupees. 

1807 to 1813, per Tarak, —  16to 20 Kashmir Rupees. 
1813 to 1817, per Tarak — 22 Kashmir Rupees. 
1817 per Tarak, — 25 Kashmir Rupees. 


It had latterly been as high as forty rupees per tarak, 
owing partly to the ravages made by au epidemic 
disease amongst the cattle, and partly to the new 
demand arising for wool from the British possessions in 
India. This enhanced price, however, can be but of 
temporary duration, new sources of supply being opened, 
the consumption of the raw material diminishing under 
the exactions of the Sikh government, and the value of 
the manufactured article in foreign markets declining. 

The price of dark-coloured wool is about one-third, or 
a half less than that of white wool. 

The wool exposed for retail by the purchaser is 
bought by women for the purpose of spinning it into 
yarn. 

A pal of white wool sells for six tangas, OF about as 
many pence. The profit of the retailer is about twelve 
percent. 
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The first task of the spinner is to separate the different 
materials of which the fleece consists, usually in about 
the following proportions :- 


Coarse Hair 114 Sers 
Seconds, or Phiri 0 
Dust and Foreign Substances 24 
Fine Wool 2 


6 Sers, or 1 Tarak 


Much attention is required to free the wool from the 
hair, and the process is the tedious one. 


The next step is cleaning and separating the wool. A 
quantity of husked rice is steeped in clean cold water, 
for a day and a night, or longer, until it becomes soft, 
when it is ground or bruised upon a stone slab to fine 
flour. Thin layers of this and of the picked wool are laid 
alternately, and squeezed with the hand until they 
are completely intermixed. A little water may be 
occasionally sprinkled over the heap, if the weather is 
hot and dry, else it is not necessary. Soap is never used, 
as it makes the wool harsh; and its employment in 
Hindustan being communicated to the Kashmirians, 
induced them to boast that in this matter, at least, they 
were more knowing than Europeans. After being thus 
treated for about an hour, the flour is shaken out, the 
wool opened and torn to pieces, chiefly by the nails, and 
made into somewhat square, thin, elastic pads, called 
Tumbu. In this process the Phiri, or seconds-wool, is 
extricated. Though too coarse for fine shawls, it is used 
in the manufacture of those of inferior quality, and of a 
strong shawl-cloth called Patu. The fama is then 
worked out into a thin flat roving, about half d 
long, which is called a Mala. The m ae 


ala is folded up to th 
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earthenware, called a Taskas, to be out of the way of dust 
or accident, tin required for the spinning-wheel. 


The wheel is constructed on the same principle as 
that used in Hindustan, but varying in neatness of form 
and finish, according to its price; the rudest, the 
Takhtidar, or Pachimdar, costs a half-rupee, the Katzker, 
which is the most serviceable, three or four rupees, and. 
the Pakhchedar, which is used by those who spin for 
amusement only, costs from six to sixteen rupees. The 
iron spindle is enclosed in a cylindrical tube of straw or 
reed-grass, and runs through two elastic twist of grass, 
and instead of one line of radii or spokes, supporting a 
continued circular wooden rim, there are two circular 
and parallel walls of flat spokes in contact at their edges, 
leaving between them, at their outer circumference, an 
empty space. A hair cord, fastened to the loose end of 
one of the spokes, is carried across the space or trough, 
to the end of the next spoke but one on the opposite side, 
and having been passed round, it returns to a spoke on 
the side from which it began. By a continuation or this 
process a rim is formed of surface of hair cord, over 
which runs a small band that is said seldom to be cut by 
the friction to which it is exposed. The principle kept in 
view by this arrangement of spindle and of rim, is to 
produce a continue of soft elastic movements without 
jerk or stiffness, to prevent the yarn breaking all the 
occurrence of any slight interruption in drawing it out. 


Women begin to work at daybreak, continue with 


little interruption the whole day, if not taken off by other 
domestic affairs, and extend their labour until very late in 
the night, spinning by moonlight, when available, and 
when they can not afford to purchase oil for a lamp. The 
fine wool is spun-.ommonly into about seven hundred 
gaz, each gaz consisting of sixteen girahs, about equal to 
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nails. This yarn is doubled and formed into twist, which 
is cut into two hundred lengths, each length of three gaz 
and a half, this measure being suited to the length of the 
warp for a shawl. From the phiri, or seconds-wool, about 
one hundred gaz of yarn are also produced. The yarn of 
the fine wool is sold sometimes by measure and 
sometimes by weight. A hundred lengths of yarn of fine 
wool doubled, and each three gaz and a half, bring 
ordinarily seven tangas, or about seven pence, But if the 
same kind of yarn be sold without being doubled and 
twisted, the price is regulated by weight, a pal bringing 
from twelve anas to one rupee four anas, according to the 
demands of the market. The yarn from phiri, or seconds- 
wool, is sold only by measure, but the gaz employed 
consists of no more than twelve girah, or nails, that is, of 
four girahs less than the gaz in ordinary use. A hundred 
yards of phiri twist, and each of two short gaz, or of 
twenty-four girah, sell for one and a half tanga three 
piece, or about three-half pence. Although calculations 
upon this matter can be little more than approximations, 
yet three pence or three pence-half penny a day, or from 
three rupees to three rupees eight anas, or from six to 
seven shillings a month, may be taken as the general 
earnings of an industrious and expert spinner in Kashmir, 
out of which, however, must be subtracted the price of 
the wool’ leaving only one rupee eight anas for her labour. 
If shawl-wool be furnished to a spinner to clean and 
to spin, eight anas are paid for spinning one pal, or three 
and one-third rupees weight of yarn of the requisite 
quality for shawls. Sheep's wool, spun by contract, is 
bak for by the pao, or quarter of a ser, at the ates of 
rom two tangas, or four piece, to twelve anas per pao, 
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Thirty-two Tangas or Anas equal two Rupees 
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according to the fineness of the yarn; and the spinning of 
this quantity into yarn suited for shawls win occupy a 
woman for eight days. There are several varieties of 
thread, distinguished by different degrees of fineness. 
From one pal of clean pine shawl wool a spinner win 
draw from a hundred to a thousand threads of three and 
a half gaz each. There is not such difference between the 
price of coarse and of fine yarn as might be expected, 
owing to the greater expenditure on the former of a 
material that is dear, and on the latter, of labour that is 
cheap. Shawl wool is sometimes spun by men with a 
loose spindle like that used in Ladakh. These men are 
called Trakhans, and the yam thus spun is the finest; but 
very little of it is now made. Girls begin to spin at the 
age of ten, and a hundred thousand females are employed 
in this occupation in Kashmir. About one tenth of this 
number are supposed to spin for the purpose of 
obtaining shawls for themselves, or for other members 
of their families, and nine-tenths to earn their livelihood. 
Shawl Dag 


The Puimangu keeps a shop for the purchase of yarn, 
but also sends people to collect it from the houses of the 
spinners, who give notice of their approach by ringing a 
bell. The yarn is sold to the weavers at a profit of from 
one pice to a tanga in the rupee, as a large stamp-duty is 
levied on shawl-goods when finished, the exportation of 
the yarn is forbidden, and the prohibition is enforced by 
heavy fine and imprisonment. Much of it is, nevertheless, 
exported to those places in those places in the Panjab 
where the expatriated weavers have settled. 


Having ascertained the kind of pattern most likely to 
suit the market, the weaver applies to persons whose 
business it is to apportion the yarn according to the 
colours required; and when this is settled, he takes it to 
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another, whose function it is to divide the yam into 
skeins accordingly, and each skein is delivered to the 
rang rez, or dyer, when the body of the cloth is to be left 
plain, the phiri, or seconds-yarn, is alone given to be 
dyed. This is generally about the thickness of common 
cotton sewing-thread, is loosely twisted, of a coarser quality 
than the yarn used for the cloth, and is preferred for employment 
in flowers, or other ornaments, from its standing higher, 
and being, as it were, embossed upon the ground. 

The dyer prepares the yarn by steeping in clean cold 
water. He professes to be able to give it sixty-four tints, 
most of which are permanent. Each has a separate 
denomination; as for instance, the crimson is termed 
Gulanar (pomegranate-flower); the best kind is derived 
from cochineal, imported from Hindustan; inferior tints 
are from Lancand Kirmis (Chermes), distinguished as 
Kirmisi, Kirmdana and Kirmisi lac, or cochineal and lac 
chermes; logwood is used for other red dyes; blues and 
greens are dyed with indigo, or colouring matter extracted 
by boiling from European broad cloth. Logwood is 
imported from Multan, and indigo from India. 
Carthamus and saffron, growing in the province, furnish 
means of various tints of orange, yellow, &c. The occupation 
of a dyer is invariably hereditary. The whiter and finer the 
fibre of the wool, and the finer the yarn into which it is 
made, the more capable it is said to be of receiving a 
brilliant dye; and this is one reason why the fine white 
wool of the goat is preferred to that of the sheep. 

The Nakatu adjusts the yarn for the warp and for the 
weft. That intended for the former is double, and is cut 
ps er of three gaz and a half, anything short of 

ure being considered fraudul 
of these lengths varies fro Se ele 
m two thousand to three 
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thousand, according to the closeness or openness of texture 
proposed, and the fineness or coarseness of the yarn. 


The weft is made of yarn which is single, but a little 
thicker than the double yarn or twist of the warp. The 
weight of the weft is estimated at a half more than that 
of the warp. The nakatu receives the yarn in hanks, but 
returns it in balls: he can prepare in one day the warp 
and weft for two shawls. 


The Pennakam guru, or warp-dresser, takes from the 
weaver the yarn which has been cut and reeled, and 
stretching the lengths by means pf sticks into a band, of 
which the threads are slightly separate, dresses the whole 
by dipping it into thick-boiled rice-water. After this the 
skein is slightly squeezed, and again stretched into a band, 
which is brushed and suffered to dry: by this process each 
length becomes stiffened, and set apart from the rest. 


Silk is generally used for the warp on the border of 
the shawl, and has the advantage of showing the darker 
colours of the dyed wool more prominently than a warp 
of yarn, as-well as hardening and strengthening, and giving 
more body to the edge of the cloth. When the border is very 
narrow it is woven with the body of the shawl; but when 
broader, it is worked on a different loom, and afterwards 
sewn on the edge of the shawl by the rafugar, or fine- 
drawer, with such nicety, that the union can scarcely be 
detected. The silk is twisted for the border warp by the 
tabgar. The warp differs in breadth, the narrowest 
consisting of twenty, and the broadest of a hundred threads. 
From the tabgar the silk is handed to the alakaband, who 
reels it, and cuts it into the proper lengths. 

The operation of drawing, or of passing the yams of 
the warp through the heddles, is performed precisely in 
the same way as in Europe, and the warp 1s then taken 
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by the shal-baf, or weaver, to the loom. The weavers are 
all males, commencing to learn the art at the age of ten 
years, In all transactions there are two parties, the 
master, or ustad, and the scholar, or shahgird, the 
former being the capitalist, the latter the mechanic. Work 
is executed under four different conditions, First, for 
wages, when it almost always happens that a system of 
advances has occurred, by which the workman is so 
deeply indebted to his employer that he may, in some 
sort, be considered as his bond-slave. Secondly, upon 
contract, of which the common term is, that one pice is 
paid for every hundred needles carrying coloured yarn 
that shall have been each once passed round as many 
yarns of the warp. Third, a sort of partnership, in which 


the ustad finds all the materials, and the workmen give . 


their labour. When a shawl is sold the outlay of the 
ustad is deducted from the price, and the remainder. is 
divided into five shares, of which one goes to the master, 
and the other four to the workmen. The fourth mode is 
an equal division of the proceeds; in which ease the 
master not only fin us the materials, but feeds the workmen. 
Three men are employed upon an embroidered shaw] of 
an ordinary pattern for three months, but a very rich 
pair win occupy a shop for eighteen months. 


The loom differs not in principle from that of Europe, 
but is of inferior workmanship. An ustad has from three 
to three hundred in his establishment, and they are 
generally crowded together in long low apartments. When 
the warp is fixed in the loom the nakash 
drawer, and the tarah-guru, and talim- 
who determine the proportion of yarn o 
to be employed, are again consulted. 
drawing of the pattern in black an 
guru, having well considered 


or pattern- 
guru, or persons 
f different colours 
‘The first brings the 
d white. The tarah- 
it, points out the 


5 
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disposition of the colours, beginning at the foot of the | 
pattern, and calling out the colour, the number of | 
threads to which it is to extend, that by which it is to be | 
followed, and so on in succession, until the whole pattern has 
been described. From his dictation the talim-guru writes 
down the particulars in a kind of character or shorthand, 
and delivers a copy of the document to the weavers. 


The workmen prepare the fujis, Or needles, by | 

arming each with coloured yarn of the weight of about | 
four grains. These needles, without eyes, are made of 
light, smooth wood, and have both their sharp ends | 
slightly charred, to prevent their becoming rough or | 
jagged through working. Under the superintendence of | 
the tarah-guru, the weavers knot the yarn of the tuji to 
the warp. The face, or right side of the cloth, is placed 
next to the ground, the work being carried on at the back 
or reverse, on which hang the needles in a row, and 
differing in number from four hundred to fifteen hundred, 
according to the lightness or heaviness of the embroidery. 
As soon as the ustad is satisfied that the work of one line 
or woof is completed, the comb is brought down upon it 
with a vigour and repetition, apparently very 
disproportionate to the delicacy of the materials. 


The cloth of shawls, generally, is of two kinds, one 
plain, or of two threads, one twilled, or of four. The 
former was, in past times, wrought to a great degree of 
fineness, but it has been, of late, less in demand. The 
various twilled cloths are usually from five to twelve 
girehs, or nails, wide. Shawls are twilled, and are 
commonly about twenty-four nails broad, and differ in 
their extent of field. Two persons are employed in 
weaving a cloth of this breadth. One throws the shuttle 
from the edge as far as he can across the warp, which is 
usually about half way. It is there seized by the second 
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weaver, who throws it onwards to the opposite edge, 
and then returns it to his companion, who, in his turn, 
introducing his fingers into the warp, forwards the 
shuttle to the edge whence it started, and then 
recommences the operation. The cloth thus made is 
frequently irregular, the threads of some parts of the 
woof being driven up tightly, and in others left open, 
from which results a succession of bands, sufficiently 
distinguishable whilst without colour, but still more 
obvious when dyed. The open texture is, in a degree, 
remediable by the introduction of fresh threads; but 
there is no sufficient cure for that which has been much 
compacted. One might be led to suspect that there 
existed some radical defectiveness in the principle of this 
mode of weaving not readily mastered, were not pieces 
of cloth found occasionally of an almost perfect regularity of 
texture, But the greatest irregularity is discoverable in 
those shawls which have the deepest and heaviest borders, 
and a further examination compels me to retract an 
observation somewhere made of the artist being so 
much engrossed by attention to the work of the pattern 
as to neglect the structure of the field. The edge of the warp 
in the loom. is filled with the heavy thread of the phiri, or 
seconds-yarn, charged also with colour, so that in a few 
lines the front of the worked part advances beyond that of 
the plain part or field, and an endeavour to equalize this 
betrays the weaver into a work which proves fruitless; and, 
in general, the heavier the embroidery on the border, 
oe of course, the higher the price of the shawl, the less 
egular is the structure of the cloth. Such, indeed, in 
a instances, is the degradation of the cloth arene 
ri a pe induce some foreign merchants to cause it to 
ved, and another piec Ras 

Hisfedeeictiena borden B pieces to he engrafted within 
r. Dut in this case there is no other 
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remedy than in a judicious selection of a sheet of the 
same breadth and fineness; for, although two breadths of 
the narrow cloth might fit the vacant space, yet these must 
be joined by the rafugar in the middle; and although this 
can be so done that the band differs not in thickness from 
the rest of the cloth, yet the joint is discernible when held 
between the eye and the light, from the threads in the joined 
breadth being not continuous in the same line; whereas any 
irregularity of this nature is drowned in the edge of the 
border. The best practice to ensure a good field seems to 
consist in weaving the border, in every case, separately, and 
inserting the field by the rafugar. 


When finished. the shawls are submitted to the purusgar, 
or cleaner, whose business it is to free the shawl from 
discoloured hairs or yarn, and from ends or knots: he 
either pulls them out severally with a pair of tweezers, or 
shaves the reverse face of the cloth with a sharp knife: any 
defects arising from either operation are immediately 
repaired by the rafngar. At this stage of the manufacture 
the shawls are sent to the collector of the stamp-duties, 
by whom an ad valorem duty of twenty-six per cent. is 
levied, and each piece is then stamped and registered. 


The goods are now handed over to the wafarosh, or person 
who has advanced money on them to the manufacturer, and 
to the mohkim, or broker, and these two settle the price, 
and effect the sale to the merchant; the former charges 
interest on his advances, the latter a commission, 
varying from two to five per cent. The purchaser takes 
the goods unwashed, and often in pieces, and the fine 
drawer and washer-man have still to do their part. 


When partly washed the dhobi brings the shawls to 
the merchant, that they may be examined for any holes 
or imperfections: should such occur, they are remedied 
at the expense of the seller: if there are none, the 
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washing is completed. This is done with clear cold 
water, using soap very cautiously to white parts alone, 
and never to embroidery: coloured shawls are dried in 
the shade; white ones are bleached in the open air, and 
their colour is improved by exposure to fumes of 
sulphur. After being washed, the shawls are stretched in 
a manner which answers in some degree to calendering: 
a wooden cylinder in two parts is employed for this purpose, 
round which the shawl, folded so as not to be quite as 
broad as the cylinder is long, is carefully wrapped, being 
occasionally damped to make it fold tighter; the end is 
sewn down: two wedges are then gradually driven between 
the two parts of the cylinder at the open extremities, so 
as to force them asunder, and the surrounding folds of 
the shawl are thus stretched to as great an extent as is 
consistent with its texture. The piece remains in this state 
for two days, when it is removed to be packed. The 
packages are of various dimensions, but they are formed 
on one principle: the shawls are separated by sheets of 
smooth, glazed, and coloured paper, and they are placed 
between two smooth planks of wood, with exterior 
transverse bars, which projecting beyond the planks, 
offer a purchase for cords to tie them together: the whole 
is then placed in a press, or under heavy weights for 
some days, when the planks are withdrawn, and the 
bale is sewed up in strong cloth: over this a cover of tus, 
or of birch bark is laid, and an envelope of wax-cloth is 
added, and the whole is sewed up as smoothly and 
lightly as possible in a raw hide, which contracting in 
oe gives to the contents of the package a remarkable 
egree of compactness and protection. 


An immense variety of articles of sh 
| | awl stuff are 
manufactured in Kashmir, besides the shawls themselves: of 


them also there are two chief varieties, those made in the 
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manner described, and the worked shawl (doshali amli), 
in which the whole of the embroidery is worked on the 
cloth, with needles having eyes, and with a particular 
kind of woollen thread, instead of the silk employed in 
the usual embroidered work. In the amli shawl the 
pattern, which is in every case delineated, but which at 
the loom is read of in certain technical terms from a book, is 
covered with transparent paper, upon which the outlines of 
the composition are slightly traced with a charcoal twig, 
and the traced lines are permanently defined by being 
pricked through with a small needle. The cloth intended 
to receive tile pattern is rubbed strongly upon a smooth 
plank, with a piece of highly-polished agate or cornelian, 
until it is perfectly even and regular. The pricked pattern 
is then stretched upon the cloth, and some fine coloured 
powder, charcoal, or chalk, is passed slightly over the paper, 


which penetrating through the holes, transfers the- 


outline to the cloth underneath. This is next more accurately 
delineated with some coloured powder, rendered 
tenacious by mucilage of gum arabic, which, when the 
work is completed, is readily detached in dust by the hand. 
The use of patterns by the chain-stitch embroiderer, 
and the carpet weaver of Kashmir, is more restricted to a 
confined number of forms, by being transferred from a 


wooden block to the cloth, in regard to the former, and . 


to paper in respect to the latter. 


The following are the chief articles of this manufacture, 
with their usual prices. 


Shawls in pairs form the principal article of this 
manufacture, and have different names, according to 
their nature and quality, as plain white, coloured, embroidered 
in the.loom, or by the hand with the needle; viz:- 


Patu Pashmini, sometimes made of Asal tus, but more 
frequently of the coarse kinds of shawl-wool, is in 
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length four gaz, and in breadth one and a half gaz. 
This is thick, and used as a blanket, or for outer 
clothing. Price from 5 to 6 rupees per gaz. 


Shala Phiri, as its name denotes, is made of phiri, or of 
seconds wool. Its length is from three and a half 
to four gaz, and breadth one and a half gaz. Price 
from 20 to 30 rupees per piece. 


Halwan, or plain white cloth, of fine shawl-wool, without 
flower, border, or other ornament, differs in 
length, but is twelve giras in breadth, and is used 
for turbans and for dyeing. Price from 3 to 6 
rupees per gaz. 

Jowhar Shala Sadu, or shawl with a narrow edging of 
colour yarn, is from three and a half to three and 
three-quarters gaz in length, and one and a half in 
breadth. Price from 50 to 60 rupees per piece. 


3 As all the following shawls are of the same dimensions, 
viz., three and a half gaz in length, and one and a half gaz in 


breadth, it is unnecessary to affect the measures to their 
several names 


Shala Hashiadar, is edged by a single border. 60 to 70 
rupees 


Shala Dohashiadar, has a double border. 40 to 70 rupees 


Shala Chahar Hashiadar, has four borders. 60 to 70 
rupees. 


Hashiadar Khosar, or Khalil Khani, has two borders and 
two tanga, sometime with, at others without a 
flower in the corners. 40 to 50 rupees. 

Hashiadar Kiungridar. This has a border of the usual 
form with another within side, or nearer to the 
middle, resembling the crest of the wall of the 
Asiatic forts, furnished with narrow niches or 
embrasures for wall pieces, or match 
whence Its name. 100 to 150 rupees. 


Dhourdar, as an ornament running all round the shawl 


between the border and th 
rupees per pair. e field. 200 to 2200 


locks, 
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Mathandar, has flowers or decorations in the middle of 
the field. 300 to 1800 rupees per pair. 

Chanddar, has a circular omament or moon in the centre 
of the field. 500 to 1500 rupees per pair. 
Choutahidar, has four half moons. 300 to 1500 rupees per 

pair. 

Kunjbuthadar, has a group of flowers at each corner. 200 
to 900 rupees per pair. 

Alifdar, has green sprigs without any other colour, on a 
white ground or field. 120 to | 150 rupees per 
pair. 

Khuddar, has large groups of flowers somewhat in the 
form of the cone of a pine, with the ends or points 
straight or curved downwards. 

Dokaddar, has two heights of such groups; Sekaddar three 
row; and so on to five and upwards: in the later 
case, however, the cones are somewhat small. 100 
to 800 rupees per pair. 


The ornaments of shawls are distinguished by 
different names, as Pala, Hashia, Zangir, Dhour, & c., and 
these are divided into different parts. By the term Pala is 
meant the whole of the embroidery at the two ends, Or, 
as they are technically called, the heads of the shawl. 

The Hashia, or border, is disposed commonly one at 

each side in the whole length, and if double 
or triple, gives particular denominations to 
the shawl. 

The Zanjir, or chain, runs above and also below the 
principal mass of the Pala, and as it were 
confines it. 

The Dhour, or running ornament, is situated to the 
inside in regard to the Hashia and the Zanjir, 
enveloping immediately the whole of the 
field. 

The Kunjbutha, is a corner ornament, Or clustering of 
flowers. 
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The Mattan, is the decorated part of the field or ground. 


Butta, is the generic term for flower, but is 
specifically applied, when used alone, to the 
large cone-like ornament which forms the most 
prominent feature of the Pala. Sometimes there is 
only one line of these ornaments, extending 
from the lower Zanjir to the upper one. 
When there is a double row, one above the 
other, the Butta is called Dokad, Sehkad, up to 
five, after which it takes the name of 
Tukaddar. 


Each Butta consists of three parts; viz., the 
Pai, or foot or pediment of leaves generally; 
the Shikam, or belly, and the Sir, or head. The 
head is either erect, or straight, or curved, or 
inclined. If the Butta slope generally, it is named 
Butta kaj. The Thal, or net, is the work which 
separates the different Buthas, hut sometimes the 
interstice is without ornament. 


Jamawar, signifies literally a gown-piece. 
The length of this cloth is three and three- 
quarter gaz, and the breadth one and a half 
gaz. This article branches into many varieties, as 
Khirkhabutha - large compound flowers, 
consisting of groups of smaller ones. This is 
used by the Persians and Afghans. 


Rupees per piece. 
Rezabutha, small flowers thickly set, 200 to 700 
Thaldar, net-work, 500 1700 
Islimi 250 400 
Mehramat 150 300 
Khatherast 150 750 
paper 200 990% 
ao 300 1000 
Chapo a 300 500 

300 7 

Dogul, Seh gul, Chahar gul, &c. 500 fs 
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Barghe bed 250 400 
Gulisant 200 900 
Duazdeh khat 700 1500 
Duazdeh rang 800 1400 
Gule parwane 300 450 
Kaddhar | 300 2000 
Kayhamu, Sabzkar, Safed 120 130 


These are made by the shawl weaver alone, and go 
largely into Hindustan, where they are dyed, the small 
green flowers being previously tied up in hard small knots, 
so as to be protected from the action of the dye, and are, of 
course, when untied, each surrounded by a small white 
field. Small eyes of yellow, red, and of other colours, are 
supposed to harmonize with the green flowers and the new 
ground, and these are added by embroiderers or Chikkandoz. 

Kasabeh, or Rumal-Women's Veils-Square Shawls, 
These are from one and a half to two and a half gaz 
square, and are called, 


Khathdar, 300 to 500 rupees. 
Mehramat, 150 to 300 ditto, 


Islimi, with the thirteen other patterns of the Jamawars; and 
in addition there are Chaharbagh. 300 to 350 rupees. 


Hashia. 100 to 175 ditto. 

Chand. 50 to 200 ditto. 

Chautahi. 150 to 400 ditto. 

Shash Mantahi. 250 to 200 ditto. 

Feringi. 100 to 500 ditto. Exported chiefly to Russia. 
Tara Armeni. 100 to 250 ditto. Ditto to Armenia and Persia. 
Tara Rumi. 120 to 300 ditto. Ditto to Turkey. 

Sada. 12 to 15 ditto, for domestic use._ 


Shamlas, or girdles for the waist, worn by the Asiatics, are 
eight gaz in length, and one and a half gaz broad, 
and of various colours and patterns and vary from 50 
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to 2000 rupees a-piece, according to the richness of 
the work. 


Doshala, or shawls, which contain three palas instead of 
two, go only to Tibet, and sell for 100 to 150 
rupees. 


Goshpech, or Patka, or turbans, are in length from eight to 
ten gaz, breadth one gaz, and of all colours. One 
variety has two palas, two zanjirs, and two hashias. 
150 to 800 rupees. 

Mandila, another variety, sometimes has a zanjir, and 
sometimes is with out this ornament. This latter is 
from eight to ten gaz in length, und about twelve 
giras broad. 45 to 70 rupees. 

Khalin Pashmina, shawl-carpets. This is sold at 20 to 40 
rupees the square gaz of only three-quarters, and is 
made of any size in a single piece. 

Nakash, trowsers. Some are with, others without seams. The 
former are made of two pieces, which are sown 
together by the rafugar, the latter by the jarab saz, 
or stocking-maker. 200 to 500 rupees a pair. 

Chaharkhana, netted cloth, Length indefinite, breadth one 
and a half gaz, used by women. 5 to 10 rupees per 
gaz. 


Gulbadan., Length indefinite, breadth from fourteen giras to 
one gaz. 5 to 6 rupees per gaz. 


Lungi, girdles. Length three and a half gaz, breadth one and 
a half gaz. These differ from Shamlas by being in 


narrow check, and bordered by lines of different 
colours. 50 to 70 rupees. 


Takhin, caps. 8 anas 4 rupees. 


Jarab, short stockings. Guldar and Mehramat, flowered and 
striped. | to 5 rupees. 


Moze Pashmina, long stockings. 5 to 25 rupees. 
Sakkab Posh, canopies. 300 to 1500 rupees. 


Darparda, curtains for doors and win 
Jamawar, by measure. 


Kajjari Asp, saddle-cloths, Ditto. 


dows. Same price as 
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Kajjari Fil, elephants’ housing. Ditto. 

Balaposh, or Palang Posh, quilt or coverlet. 300 to 1000 
rupees. 

Galaband, cravat. 12 to 300 rupees. 

Pistan band, neckerchief. 5 to 15 rupees. 

Langota. waist belts. 15 to 30 rupees, 


Postin, cloths left long in the nap to line pelisses. 500 to 
1000 rupees. 


Paipech, leggings. Length two gaz, breadth one gira, of all 
colours. 2 to 10 rupees. 

Yezar, or Izar band, waist-strings. ] to 15 rupees. 

Takkia, pillow-bier. Same price as Jamawar. 

Khalita, bags or purses. 8 anas to 2 rupees. 


Kabbar Posh, shrouds or covers for tomb-stones. Same 
price as Jamawar. 

Takposh, covers OF hangings in front of recesses Or 
cupboards. Ditto. 


And Khwanposh, dish-covers Or napkins, of various 
qualities and patterns, from 30 to 500 rupees a 
piece. 


The whole value of shawl-goods manufactured in 
Kashmir may be estimated at about thirty-five lacs of 
rupees per annum, Or Say, three hundred thousand pounds. - 
Ithad, however, latterly, much declined, and it was expected 
that in the year 1822-3 the value would scarcely exceed 
half the above sum. Kashmir was formerly resorted to for 
shawl-goods by merchants from Turkey, both in Asia and 
Europe, by Armenians, Persians, Afghans, Uzbeks, and by 
traders from Hindustan and from Chinese Turkistan. 
Political events had largely reduced, the trade with 
Persia, Turkey, and the Panjab, and that with Hindustan 
had sustained much detriment from the prevalence of 
British rule, and the loss of wealth by the Native courts, 
in which costly shawls were formerly a principal article 
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of attire. The trade with Turkistan was on the increase, 
in consequence of the extending demands of Russia. 


Iron Works 


The manufacture of shawls, however important to the 
population of Kashmir, is not the only mechanical process 
to which their industry is directed, and. their workmen 
have considerable reputation for the fabrication of gun and 
pistol barrels. It seems likely that upon the introduction 
of the use of fire-arms, the methods long, and perhaps 
exclusively known to the Asiatics, of manufacturing 
sword blades of peculiar excellence, was transferred, 
with some modification, to that of gun-barrels, and are 
still in use for that purpose. In Persia, Kabul, the Panjab, 
and Sindh, the same general principles prevail, but the 
matchlocks of the last are held deservedly in highest 
estimation. In some parts of India the workmen prefer 
for the material of their barrels the iron of old sugar- 
boilers, from some such notions, perhaps, as recommend 
horse-shoe nails in England; but where this is not to be 
had, they employ the spongy, cavernous, and crude 
mass, which has been first reduced from the ore: the fuel 
used is wood-charcoal only. The forge is employed for 
no other sort of work, and is usually established at the mouth 
of an oblong chamber, raised within the gunsmith's 
shop. The platform of this chamber is lower than the 
general level of the floor of the shop, by a few inches 
only at the mouth, but deepens by a regular slope to the 
farther end, making about a foot in difference between 
the front and the back. The sides and the end are closed 
by a straight, upright walling, and the top b 
roof, pierced by a vent-hol uh vaulted 

y nt-hole for the smoke, which is 

ed through the upper part of the shop, and 
by the roof and windows. The roof is generally hor, erat 
but sometimes slopes from th | Bay honzontal 
e mouth to the end, like the 
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upper leather of a shoe, from the instep to the toe. This 
forge differs in dimensions, but in the clear, from the 
mouth to the end, is frequently about three feet six 
inches, in the height of the wall inside, four feet, and the 
breadth about eighteen inches. 


The tew-hole, or space for the nozzle of the bellows, is 
invariably in the left-hand wall, on a level with the 
platform of the general floor of the shop, and about six 
inches from the month of the forge, which is open from 
the floor to the roof. The whole is built of brick, 
plastered both within and without with clay mortar. 
There is no metallic back, and the tew-hole is in general 
metallic only in part, consisting of a narrow slip of iron, 
about ten inches in length, worked at one end into a 
broad tongue, of which the edges are bent upwards, 
turned over, and form the circle, or end of a tube, the 
rest being made merely of clay; and the narrow end of 
the slip running through the wall, and being worked 
into it, keeps the whole in place. The circle of iron is 
covered with a coating of clay, and the opening has a 
direction somewhat more downwards than horizontal, 
‘so that the stream of air from the bellows strikes more 
directly upon the metal exposed to its action than that of 
an European forge. The bellows are double, as 1s the case 
through India generally. Each pair consists of a goat skin 
untanned, but made pliable by being rubbed between 
the hands, and the hair side is left outwards. For this 
appropriation the body of the animal is extracted by an 
incision, continued from the middle of the hinder part of 
one thigh to the same point in the other. 

A cylindrical tube of iron, or of wood, is inserted into, 
and tied tight in the neck, as the nozzle of the bellows, 
and the skin of the legs is also tied at the knees. But the 
edges of the incision, by which, as before observed, the 
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body was extracted, are stiffened, and kept a part by a 
long piece of wood sewn to each side; and these are 
connected with each other by thongs of white leather. 
These thongs, in the form of loops, admit the fingers and 
thumb of the operator, who, with each hand, works each 
pair of bellows inserted into the tew-hole by their 
nozzles, side by side, by opening and shutting the 
mouth of each alternately, and pressing the air contained 
in their cavities forwards and downwards. By this 
simple apparatus the air is thrown upon the work in a 
continued stream, and a welding heat is soon got up. 
The whole forge is a parallelogram of such a length, as is 
nearly capable of receiving half the whole length of the 
longest barrel made and the bottom of the platform is 
covered with light ashes. A brick laid on its edge from 
the side-wall just beyond the tew-hole projects into, and 
partly across the forge; and is met by another at right 
angles, placed in the length, from which results a space 
about eight inches in length, and six in breadth, hounded on 
one side by the wall, by the longitudinal brick on the 
other, and open to the mouth of the forge, having the 
tew-hole in the middle on the wall side. In this space is 
placed the charcoal, of which the consumption is small, 
and little of the heat is lost, through the fire being thus 
confined by the bricks, and by the layer of ashes, whilst 
the artist is capable of limiting the action of the heat to as 
small a surface of the work as he may desire. The whole 
expense of a forge of this kind constr 
along with the bellows, did not exce 
although the work was paid for more 
had been executed for a native. 


ucted for myself, 
ed five shillings, 
largely than if it 


The iron here employed is tha 


om the smelting furnace, after 
few blows, whic | 


t A Bajour, as it comes 
whilst hot, receiving a 
h condense it into a rude kind of a 
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which the weight differs from five to eight sers 
(Kashmir), and which sells as high as four pence per 
pound. The first process consists in cutting the pig, 
when heated, into narrow strips with a cold chisel, and 
in this operation the iron loses one-fourth of its gross 
weight, from which some idea may be formed of the 
large proportion of unmetallic matter contained in it. 
Each of these strips, separately, is brought to a welding 
heat, and worked smartly under the hammers of two 
men, on a block of compact limestone, which, fixed in 
the ground, serves as an anvil. When the slag is expelled 
by this operation, each strip 1s drawn out under the 
hammer into a strap about two feet in length, an inch 
and a fifth in breadth, and one-fifth of an inch in 
thickness. One of these straps has its ends so brought 
together as to form a parallelogram, generally about five 
and a half inches long, and sufficiently broad to contain 
twenty lengths of the other straps cut up for the 
purpose. Some of these are wedged in upon their edge, 
their faces standing parallel to each other, and to the 
long sides of the belting strap, of which the ends have 
been previously welded together. The vie is then turned 
to its opposite face, and other pieces of strap are driven 
between the lengths, which were inserted on the 
opposite side, so as to make the whole tight; anti this 
object is further aided by its being put into the fire, 
lightly heated, and receiving a few blows upon both 
faces as well as upon the edges. It is next smeared over 
with a paste of clay and water, placed near the tire, anti 
when dried, a light welding heat being taken at it, the 
whole is struck up into a tolerably compact mass by 
smart, but rather light hammering. Exposed now to a 
stronger heat, the mass is vigorously and quickly hammered, 
and beaten out into four-sided bars, about a foot long, 
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and a finger’s thickness. These are each heated again 
separately, and drawn out into square rods, about a 
quarter of an inch broad on each face. One of these rods, 
neatly squared and free from scale, is pushed into the 
forge fire, so that the loose end penetrates under the 
cross firebrick into the bed of ashes, and the middle only 
is exposed to the fire. When it has got a red heat nearly 
verging upon white, it is withdrawn, and the loose end 
being quickly engaged in a small square staple projecting 
from the surface of a log of wood close to the mouth of 
the forge, so as to be held fast, the fireman having previously 
secured the opposite end between the jaws of a small 
pair of tongs with a slide on the stems, begins to twist 
the rod on its axis from right to left, or in the contrary 
direction. The hot test part, or that fit for receiving a 
close twist, is ordinarily from two to three inches in 
length; and an assistant sitting close to the rod with a 
small pot containing cold water, and having a spout 
projecting from its side, pours a stream upon the part 
between the hot and the black portion of the bar at one 
end, and then quickly at the other, to prevent these portions 
receiving an imperfect twist; and by the same means he 
cools the part twisted, as soon as it has acquired the 
Proper screw. By one complete, revolution of the rod, 
four winds are generated from the four angles of the 
Square, and by the repetition of the process, through a 
Succession of heats, the whole rod is converted into a 
fine screw, the workmen endeavouring to render it as 
even as possible. Each heat furnishes about two or three 

inches of twist, according as the workmen a 
less expert; and a considerable quickne A Aa ae 
and in hand, is required on th She os 
€ part of the cooler to 

Prevent the occurrence of twist ; 
a i a portion of the rod 
not Possessing a sufficient d eee ETO 

egree of heat to admit of it 
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twisting kindly. Barrels are called plain, pechdar, or 
simply twisted, or jouhardar, or damasked. For the 
latter, which are especially the subject of this paper, the 
rods are disposed according to the kind of brilliant or 
damasked lines intended to be produced, and which are 
distinguished by names taken from tile country in which 
each variety is most affected, or from the nature, or 
figure, in which the lines are disposed,- as irani, or 
Persian, belonging to the former class, and Pigeon’s Eye, 
Lover's Knot, Chain, & c., appertaining to the latter. 


To make an Irani barrel six or eight rods are required. 
In regard to the latter number four are employed of 
those twisted from right to left, and the same number of 
such as have received the opposite twist, or from left to 
right. Every rod, after having been slightly heated, is 
light]y hammered on its two apposite sides equally: thus 
a rod has four distinct portions in its circumference, of 
which two have the threads beaten down, and are 
somewhat flattened, whilst the two others have the 
threads standing, and retain their original roundness. 
The rods are now, or were previously to being flattened, 
lengthened by being welded end to end, and care is 
taken that each rod is made up of lengths of the same 
direction of twist, with as little disturbance to the thread 
at the joints as practicable. They are next laid parallel to 
each other, their flat sides being in contact: rods of 
opposite twist being disposed in alternate succession, as, 
first, one twisted from left to right, next, one twisted 
from right to left, and so on. This done, the extremities of 
the rods are brought into close contact, and welded 
together, each end of the general bar presenting a wedge 
of about an inch and a half in length, flat on the upper 
and lower surfaces, and narrow on the sides or edges, 
the middle rod forming the point of the wedge. In the 
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whole extent of the bar the rods remain merely in 
contact, the welding being confined to its extremities 
alone. The band, or skelp, is now ready for being formed 
into a hollow cylinder, through being bent or twisted in 
a spiral line upon itself, which process is begun at the 
thicker end, and continued to the thinner or muzzle, the 
lower extremity, or that intended for the breeching, 
being struck vigorously and perpendicularly down upon 
the stone anvil between the hammerings of every twist, 
for the purpose of jumping up the edges, and bringing 
them into close contact. Then the twisting is so far 
completed that the edges of all the twists stand even, 
and touch each other, and the cylinder is nearly equal 
throughout its length, it is coated with a thin paste of 
clay and water, and is then ready for being welded. A 
welding heat is first taken in the middle of the cylinder, 
and the edges of the twists thus heated are brought into 
intimate contact by being jumped up, as before noticed. 
On this being done, the cylinder is returned to the fire, 
and, when the heat is well on, the twist that was jumped 
up is smartly hammered, so that one round is ordinarily 
welded at a beat. At the coming Oil of the second 
welding heat the jumping up is repeated, followed by 
the welding when the heat has been regained, and so on 
successively until the barrel has been welded up to the 
muzzle. The welding is recommenced from the middle 
of the barrel, and, with a jumping intermediate between 
every two weldings, the process is continued to the 
breeching. This is repeated by commencing at the middle, 
welding to the breeching, and afterwards proceeding 
tom the middle to the muzzle, during which an iron rod 


is in traduced at each end, and used as a man-dril: a third 
heat, but merely red, is now taken | 


at the 
of the barrel, which is smartly ham ey pOlesStatiaes 


mered, and rendered 
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regular and level. The barrel is then fixed horizontally 
through a hole in an upright post, and bored, after 
which its surface is filed, polished, and prepared for 
bringing out the brilliant, or damasked lines. 


The jouhar, or damask, is brought out through biting 
the whole surface with kassis, or sulphate of iron. The 
barrel is completely freed from grease or oil by being 
well rubbed with dry ashes and a clean rag. About three 
pice and one-third, or one pal, or about three drachmas, 
of sulphate of iron, in powder, is mixed with as much 
water as is sufficient to bring it to the consistence of 
thick paste, which is smeared equally over the whole 
surface of the barrel, a stick being first introduced tightly 
into the muzzle to prevent any of the corrosive mixture 
acting upon the inside; and a like precaution is taken in 
respect to the breeching and the touch-hole. As soon as, 
by removing a little of the paste, it is seen that the metal 
has assumed a blackish colour, and which ordinarily 
happens in about two hours after it has been applied, the 
coating is rubbed off, and the barrel thoroughly cleaned 
with dry ashes and a soft rag. The same quantity of 
sulphate of iron as before mentioned is mixed with 
about four ounces of water, with which the barrel is 
smeared, and at the expiration of four hours is cleaned, 
as before mentioned, after which it is again coated with 
the solution, and hung up in the well. Every gunsmith, 
for the purpose of corroding or damasking barrels, has a 
well in the floor of his shop, about two yards in depth, a 
yard in diameter at the bottom, and diminishing 
gradually to a span’s breadth at the top, of which the 
mouth is crossed by a stick, and closed by a small wooden 
trap-door. The bottom of the well is covered with a 
coating of fresh horse-dung, half a yard in thickness. 
Suspended by a string from the cross stick, the barrel, 
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which has been covered with the mixture of the sulphate 
of iron, is taken out, scrupulously, every morning, 
cleaned with dry ashes and a cloth, as before stated, 
again smeared with the solution, and hung up for 
twenty-four hours. If the mixture be suffered to remain 
on the barrel longer than this period, rusting takes place, 
which acts as well upon the lines expected to be brought 
out as upon the other parts, and defeats the object of the 
operation. But if the process be regularly repeated every 
morning, as mentioned above, prominent lines win be 
discovered on the surface of the barrel, separated from 
each other more or less by other depressed lines, or 
grooves, and the former win be found to have the same 
direction with that of the threads-in the twisted rods. 
The prominent lines when rubbed are bright, and of a 
colour somewhat approaching to that of silver, whilst 
the depressed lines are dark. The former are obviously 
the outer circumference or edge of the thread of the 
screw, more or less condensed and flattened by the 
hammer, and the latter the spaces betwixt the threads. 
Whether this difference in effect arise solely from a 
difference in harness between the periphery of the 
thread produced by the twisting, or from Some other 
circumstance, is left to the decision of others, it being the _ 
intention of the writer to confine his observations to ; 


facts, leaving deductions to future examination, when 
’ there is doubt or obscureness in the subject. 


The process is generally continued for twenty days, or 
a month, according to the degree of prominence 
required in the brilliant lines; is hastened by a high 
temperature, and delayed by a low one, but as yet has 


been subjected to variations, not governed by any other 
rule than the result of common experience. 
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The principal character of difference between the 
Zanjir and Persian damask consists in the introduction 
‘nto the former of a band of prominent and brilliant 
lines, disposed in a manner somewhat resembling the 
links of a chain between parallel plain lines of damask, 
ultimately bounded by two twisted rods on each side of 
the whole; and the barrel is made up of a repetition of 
this pattern, by a single band being wound upon its axis 
in a spiral line, as in the Persian damask. The processes 
of cutting up the pig, and of reducing the strips into 
straps, are the same in both the Persian and the chain 
damask, but the subsequent management differs 
materially. In this latter the ghilaf, or pie, is made up of 
eighteen lengths, wedged into the belt, and treated for 
the manufacture of the rods, as before mentioned; but 
the pie for the chain contains only eight lengths, which 
altogether weigh little more than a pound and a quarter. 
This pie, when welded, is drawn out into straps, about 
half an inch in breadth, and one-sixth of an inch in 
thickness. One of these straps, being heated, is bent 
backwards and forwards upon itself in eight continued 
folds or loops, each an inch in length, and, being brought 
to a welding heat, is knocked up, and worked into it 
` strap only one-third of an inch broad, and one - tenth of 
an inch in thickness. Three of this kind of strap are 
required in this pattern, viz., one for the chain, and two 
for the lines before noticed. The face of the iron anvil of a 
gunsmith has, at one edge, a perpendicular hollow 
about a quarter of an inch deep, and about one-third of 
an inch in its opposite diameters. Across this groove one 
end of the strap is laid, whilst cold, and driven down 
into it by a small chisel and a hammer, by which the 
strap receives a bend or angle. Its opposite face 1s then 
placed across the die or groove, within a short distance 
from the acute elbow made by the chisel, and, in like 
manner, wedged into the former, after which the 
operation is reversed, and so on in succession on the 
Opposite sides, until the whole band is converted into a 
frill of loops. This frill is then heated, and the operator, 
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holding one end with a small pair of tongs, and, seizing 
the opposite sides of the middle of two loops of the 
heated extremity with the small and sharp jaws of 
another pair, brings them into contact, leaving the ends 
open. The opposite sides of the strap betwixt the two 
next loops is treated in the same way, and so on tin the 
frill is much reduced in length, through_the loops of the 
strap standing right across its general direction, in which 
position they present the appearance of the links of a 
chain, each much drawn in at the middle. Different 
lengths of frill are welded together, so as to form a 
riband six spans long, confined laterally by being in 
contact with two plain straps set on edge, and bounded 
externally by four rods, two on each side, lying parallel 
and in contact, and of which latter one is twisted from 
left to right, and its immediate neighbour from right to 
left. The extremities of the general band of these seven 
straps and rods are welded up into a wedge, and the 
band being extended along the surface, a plain strap of 
equal breadth and length is welded upon it, afterwards 
hammered out and twisted, and in all other respects 
treated as was the band for the Persian damask. 


The chain damask is, in general, preferred to all other 
varieties yet invented, excepting the silver twist, of 
which I cannot speak much further than as having seen 
it when completed, and. as this affects merely the 
appearance of the barrel, and contributes not to its 
Strength, an acquaintance with the process is rather a 
matter of curiosity, or of luxury, than of use. It is said that 
the jowhar or damask, is imitated in Hindustan by lines 
being traced in a coating of wax laid over the metal, and 
the barrel being exposed to the action of the sulphate of 
iron, and a similar effect is stated to be produced b 
waxed threads being twisted into certain forms, and cansed 
to adhere to the surface of a polished plain barrel: the 
interstices, in this case, undergoing a slight degree of 
corrosion, through being treated by this sahat ae 

The fabrication of damasked sword-bladec ; 1 
practised in Kashmir, but I ORRE Sante 

ut 1 employed some of the smiths 
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to make some upon the principles above described, and 
the result of their workmanship was sent home. 


Leather Works 


A fabric of much greater importance to Great Britain 
than that of damasked sword blades, is that of Yirak 
leather, or leather suited for saddlery. Such pieces of this 
as came in our way were usually old narrow slips 
employed as reins and head.-stalls; but the leather was 
strong, solid, heavy, and pliable, without any disposition to 
crack. Some of the pieces had been in use eighteen or 
twenty years, and were none the worse for constant 
wear. The price was four times that of other leather 
made in Kashmir. The skins intended for this leather, 
after being well cleaned, are placed in a vat of clean 
water, with a layer of pounded galls between every two 
skins; a man is employed to tread them down daily from 
morning to night, for twenty-five days, fresh galls being 
added every fifth day. They are then hung to dry; but 
before they are dry the grain side is well rubbed with a 
paste of Armenian bole. When dry the flesh side is 
lightly scraped, and mutton-suet is rubbed in until the 
leather is saturated: the rubbing is performed in the 
sunshine, and the skin is left for several days exposed to 
the sun. It is then put into water again and trodden and 
rubbed until all greasiness disappears, when it 1s 
polished by being well rubbed with a blunt iron instrument. 
Pen Cases 

A branch of manufacture for which Kashmir has long 
been celebrated, is that of ornamented pen-cases made 
of paper. They are of several varieties, classed under two 
heads — Masnadi, or royal, and Farsi, O! Persian, the 
former are articles of table-furniture, more OF less bulky; 
the latter are portable. They are usually long, shallow 
boxes, rounded at the ends, with a sliding convex cover, 
and the masnadi have sometimes trays OF stands, or are 
fitted with feet. Part of the interior is separated to hold 
an inkstand. They are remarkable for the variety and 
elegance of the patterns with which they are painted, 


a 
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most generally of flowers, for the brilliancy of their, 
colours, and the beauty of the varnish. They are most 
commonly made of paper, which has been written upon, 
but sometimes of light wood. The ground of the 
colouring is commonly metallic, of gold or of tin, and the 
pigments employed are cochineal, or the kirmis insect, 
ultra-marine from Yarkand, white-lead from Russia, as 
well as verdigris from Surat, and possibly from Britain. 
Other colouring drugs are found in the country, oF 
imported from Hindustan. Varnishes are obtained from 
the resin of the aloe or the storax; but the best is that of 
the Kahruba, which is usually regarded as amber, but is 
by some said to be copal. Its abundance and cheapness 
in Kashmir certainly indicate its being the produce of 
some living plant. The brushes are made of the hair of 
the shawl-wool goat, and the pencils from the hairs in 
the fur of the cat. The painting is of two kinds| raised 
and flat, and the former admits of several diversities 
according to the greater or less relief given to. the 
performance. The elevation of the ornamented or 
embossed parts is given by forming the ground of the 
ornaments with white-lead, mixed with a solution of 
glue. The surface is spotted with dots of white paint, 
which are left to dry, and are then trimmed with a knife; 
they are then covered with a surface of glue, and upon 
that the colour of the ornament is laid. Birds and 
butterflies are sometimes represented in this manner, 
amongst flowers and foliage, on the flat surface. — 

A similar style of painting is sometimes appli 
palankins, elephant houdas, oH even to the ee aaa 
ceilings of rooms. The painters of Kashmir are an 
eo race, and have talents which, under a 
a ath eo e a N eee 
Pere e decorated tem tates jects than articles of 

Paper is made in Kashmir i 


n j : 
from old cloth of the san-hemp, considerable quantity 


and I from cotton rags. 
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Excursion to the Deodar Forest 
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SHORTLY after we were domesticated in Kashmir 
we undertook a short excursion’ to the northern parts of 
the valley, partly for the general purpose of exploring the 
country, land partly to procure the seeds of the Deodar 
pine, which in that situation attains its greatest size. 
Aithough some objections were started to the journey, yet 
these were overcome, and the necessary permission was 
granted. Surat Sinh and Maha Sinh were appointed ostensibly 
as our Mehmandars, with the additional duty, no doubt, of 
watching our proceedings and checking our inquisitiveness. 
Part of our route was to be performed by water, along the 
Wular Lake, and for this purpose We had four boats, long 
narrow vessels of the canoe-build, with mat awnings, and 
two smaller ones, with Shikaris, or professional hunters. 
We started on the afternoon of the 15" of December, from 
the vicinity of Dilawar Khan's garden, a little above the 
bridge called Fateh Kadal, and proceeded along the 
Vitastha to the west. The houses were Or either bank 
close to the water's edge, and we passed under several 





* These excursions in Kashmir are from the Journals of Mr. Trebeck. — Ed. 
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bridges. In about half an hour we came to the confluence 
of the Dudh Ganga, a small stream which joins the 
Vitastha near the limits of the city. The river was at first 
about forty yards broad, but latterly double that breadth, 
and flowed at the rate of half a knot an hour; the water 
was of a greenish colour, but tolerably clear and deep, with a 
hard and sound bottom. We stopped just before dark at 
the hamlet of Palapura, on the right bank.” On the opposite 
was the village of Shalating. 


On the 16' we proceeded in a direction mostly to the 
north-west; but the course of the river was occasionally 
tortuous; the banks were in general low, and as regular as 
if they were the borders of a canal; the depth of the water 
was from one to three fathoms; and about a fathom higher 
~ was the greatest height to which it attained. We passed 

several villages: one of these, said to be, by land, seven 
kos from the city, Shadehpur, on the left bank, was of some 
extent, and the site of a market for grain. Immediately 
opposite to it was the conflux of the Sindh with the Behut. 
The former enters the latter by two channels, separated 
by a space of about four hundred yards. The banks are 
low; the river is navigable to within a short distance of 
Guzar Gandarbal. At two kos from Shadehpur we came to 
sambhalpur, a village in two divisions, separated by the 
river, but connected by a fine bridge of considerable size. 
It rested on four piers, constructed in the river, forming 
five water-ways, and was, at least, a hundred yards long. 
On the north-east, a low ridge stretched from the mountains 
and terminated within eight hundred yards of the channel of 
the river. After quitting Sambhalpur, we came to the mouth 
of a small stream that looked like a canal. It 
however, an outlet from the lake of Ma vhi Bie 

nasbal, which was 





` The Phalapura of the Chroni oF 
century. — Bq. © nicles, founded by Lilitaditya in the eighth 
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about three miles to the north.* This is above two miles 
and a half in circumference, but very deep, and, according 
to some reports, unfathomable. A tradition prevails, that 
a holy man devoted many years to the preparation of a 
line long enough to reach the bottom; but finding his labour 
vain, he at last threw himself in despair into the lake. The 
lake is supplied entirely by internal springs. On its north 
bank is the village of Safapur, where the emperor Akbar 
had a garden. On the southern bank is another village, that of 
Ahatingo; limestone is found in the neighbourhood, and 
is burnt there. We stopped for the night at the village of 
Hasim. We encountered a number of boats on this days 
voyage. Some of them were passage-boats like our own. 
Others might more properly be denominated barges, as 
they were of considerable size, carrying wood and provisions 
to the extent, perhaps, of one hundred and fifty tons. They 
were flat-bottomed, slightly curved at either extremity, and 
drew little water. A cabin of mats, thatched, accommodated 
the waterman and his family. When going with the 
current, they were commonly pushed on by long poles: 
occasionally they were paddled. There was no Sy ae 
for steering. Against the stream they were towed, twe i 
or fifteen men being put upon the towing,line, and w1 
all their efforts making a progress most tediously slow. 
The Behut is admirably fitted for this canal-like navigation, 
from the level direction of its banks, and their great firmness 
and unbroken regularity. They were clothed with grass i 
the edge of the water. The bottom of the river was Of S : 
clay without a weed; and although the water was P a ! 7 
the liquid crystal of an alpine rill, yet it bad lost little 3 i 
primitive clearness, and was rarely discoloured by sou. 
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* : : 7 
This is what Jacquemont calls “Pe Plus lac des lacs de cachemyr. Car! 
est le seul profound”. He does not name it: - ED. 
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Much rain had fallen during the day, and the 
mountain barriers of the valley had been completely hidden, 
so that the view from the boat resembled that which is 
commonly presented by the rivers of Hindustan, except 
that instead of the mud or mat cottages peeping from. 
amidst tufts of bambus, or clumps of the verdant mango 
or pipal, the no less rudely constructed log-hut appeared 
amidst clusters of tall trees, stript of their foliage by the 
blasts of winter. The village were also thinly scattered along 
the banks and adjacent plain, and they were in general in 
a ruinous and half-deserted condition. Everything wore a 

decidedly wintry aspect, and we felt ourselves in the climate 
of the north of Europe. The flocks of wild ducks and 
geese that had deserted the frozen lakes to seek food on 
the river surpassed in numbers and in elamour anything 
of the kind we had hitherto encountered. | 
Wular Lake 


On the morning of the 17th we left Hasim, and in 
something less than two hours came to a division of the 
river into two channels, leading to the lake. We followed 
the smaller, which was on the right, and in a quarter of 
an hour entered the Ular, or Wular Lake: opposite to the 
entrance was a small island not more than three 
hundred yards in circumference, on which we landed. 
There were two ruined building upon its one of stone, at its 
eastern extremity, was evidently of Hindu construction: 
several polygonal massive columns were strewed about, 
but there was no sculpture nor inscription. The other 
building, more to the left, was merely an oblong house 
with pitched roof and plastered wall, on which latter 
were fragments of a blue enamel. A stone with a Persian 
inscription was brought to us, which intimated that a 
mosque had been erected here by Zein-ul-abaddin, the 
sovereign of Kashmir, between the Hejira 

years 827 and 
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978 The islet, which is the only one in the lake, is called 
Lanka, and is the subject of several traditions. According 
to one of these, the lake, about the time just mentioned, 
extended to the vicinity of Sumbhalpur, and the extent 
therefore to he traversed exposed the boats to sudden 
gales of wind, and occasioned frequent loss of lives. To 
prevent such accidents, Zein-ul-abaddin determined to 
form a half-way landing-place, and accordingly had 
ordered an immense pile of stones and rubbish, derived 
from the Hindu temples which he had demolished, to be 
thrown into the water, and thus formed the substratum 
of the island, to which, in ridicule of Hindu tradition, he 
gave the name of Lanka. Another story is, that the capital of 
Kashmir formerly occupied the site now covered by the 
lake, but that it suddenly sunk, and was submerged by 
some great convulsion of nature: Zein- ul-abaddin, it 1s 
added, caused the lake to be explored for some relics of 
the catastrophe, and the buildings now on Lanka were 
constructed by his orders, of fragments recovered from 
the water. The celebrated Mirza Hyder extols Lanka as a 
delightful spot for a party of pleasure: at present it offers 
nothing calculated to give a zest to recreation, nae 
only a few wretched huts, inhabited by tenants muserabry 
poor, and abominably dirty: a parly of women welcomed ie 
with a song, and it was hard to say whether their squ 

persons or discordant voices were ee 
line was noticed on the bank of the island, à 
above the surface of the lake. We started from Lanka at by 
past one, and in something less than ar hout arrived à ne 
northern edge of the lake, where We stopped for the nignt 


The Lake of Ular is of an oblong shape, its peoi 
bank is skirted by the mountains, which RE: Š 
valley so closely, as scarcely in some parts to eave 


footpath between them and the water: more to the westward 
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they again recede, leaving an open space of perhaps a 
mile. The outline of the lake is very regular, and its general 
appearance is picturesque and pleasing: we saw it under 
unfavourable circumstances; in summer it would, no 
doubt, afford a resemblance to some of the lakes of 
Westmoreland or Scotland. At the season we visited it, 
the water being low, left a line of swamp between it and the 
shore: the hills beyond the level rose to one thousand or one 
thousand two hundred feet, and were thickly clothed with 
pine forests, and similar mountains shut in the view to 
the east and west, beyond the low and richly-wooded lands 
of the valley. The bottom of the lake was of soft mud, and 
the depth, where we sounded, varied from less than one 
fathom to two fathoms or something more. At the place 
where we rested were many boats and barges taking in rice 
in the husk, brought down to the water-side by the villagers, 
who were a stout, athletic race. Thousands of water-fowl 
were sporting on the lake, but they were very shy, and it 
was difficult to approach near enough for sport. In 
shooting them, the Kashmirian sportsman employs a 
matchlock, the barrel of which is at least ten feet long. When 
rowed near to the game, he and the single boatman who 
accompanies him, lie down in the boat so as to be seen as 
little of as possible by the birds, and then with small 
paddles and their hands over the sides, gently push the 
boat onwards until within range: two or three birds 
generally fall at each discharge. The Kashmirians have 
very exaggerated ideas of the extent of this lake, and one of 
Ei ee led te 
the Sinhara, or water-nut: for this Sra Pt raking up 
stuck in the muddy bottom, and a 
or four men lashed to it: the m 
pole, at one end of which a flat 


pose a long stake is 
small boat with three 
en are furnished with a 
board is fastened, and with 
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this they rake the bottom, dragging up the plants; these 
at first are much entangled by their long fibrous stems, 
but they are unravelled by suspension for some time in 
the water. The government, it is said, receives annually 
ninety-six thousand kharwars or ass loads of the nut. There 
were also boats engaged in fishing; two moderately 
heavy boats and two light skiffs usually act together for this 
. object: in each of the former are two men, one rowing, 
the other managing the net; the latter is paddled by one 
man seated at the head. The net is of the shape of a cone, 
but of a considerable size; the mouth 1s stretched on a 
wooden frame, in the form of a parabola of nearly a 
fathom area, a pole extending from the base to the summit, 
intended both to give support to a rod which reaches to 
the end of the bag, keeping it stretched, and to be of use 
in raising the net, which is too heavy to be wholly 
managed by a single person. When all is ready, the sterns 
of the two larger boats are brought so near together, that 
the space between them may be wholly occupied by the 
nets lowered on their sides; the skiffs then g0 a-head, 
and wheeling round, make between the two larger 
boats, striking the water smartly; the net 15 drawn 2s 
they approach, and each man in the skiff assists the one 
in the large boat to raise it. A single jerk empties me T et 
of its contents, and it is again lowered, the skiffs a 
proceed, and turning round their companions, 262°" a 
a-head, and the operation is repeated. The rapidity = 

regularity with which these manoeuvres are repeated LEI a 
the fishing on Lake Wular an amusing and interestng 
Spectacle. The fish caught are in general small, but a Manel 
Of trout is sometimes taken ten OF twelve pounds weight. 


The fishermen sometimes use grains for striking them. 
d towards the 


On the morning of the 18th we proceede ae 
South-western extremity of the lake; 0” our right, at 


yor" 
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horizontal distance of not more than eight hundred paces, 
was a small house surrounded by trees, on the top of a 
small hill; this is the garden of a Kashmirian saint named 
Shukar-ud-din: beyond this the mountains run off to the 
west, and the shore of the lake lies low. The crown of the 
range of mountains running across the valley parallel 
with the shore was about two miles horizontally distant 
from the latter: at the south-western extremity, distant 
about three miles from the opposite shore, we re-entered 
the channel of the river, here about one hundred and 
fifty yards broad, and stopped early in the afternoon at 
Supur, a town on both sides of the stream, connected by 
a bridge of three piers, between eighty and a hundred 
yards long. At Supur was a bazar for provisions, and for 
the Bajauri or Peshawari iron, which passes through this 
on its way from the west to Srinagar. The streets were 
narrow, crooked, and in wet weather are.very dirty, and 
the houses presented the same characteristic deformities 
< as those of the capital. A small brick fort stood on the 
right bank of the river, at the northern end of the bridge; 
the walls were lofty, but not very substantial. Passing 
below the bridge, we found our horses and servants who 
had been sent to meet us. The latter had taken up their 
quarters in an empty house, one of the best mansions in 
the town, but without owner or tenant, and accessible to 
anyone .that pleased to enter. Surat Sinh and Ganes 
Pandit, the farmer of the revenue of the district, were at 
Supur with a party of Sikh soldiers, levying taxes: the 


latter was a tall, thin young man, heavy in conversation, 
and said to bear a very indifferent character 





| On the 19th of December we commenced our land 
ee proceeding in a north westerly direction from 
uae The road at some short distance skirted the 

ern edge of the small river Lala-koal, which joined 
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the Behut near the village of Dabu: the breadth of the 
valley was about two miles. On this side of Poru, five 
kos from Supur, the surface was irregular; but from 
thence a small, but beautiful plain lay before us. At two 
miles further on we came to the hamlet of Chogul, where a 
party of Sikhs were stationed. We halted a little in 
advance at Nulu Nupu, where the valley was not more 
than eight hundred paces broad, with the Lala-koal 
curling sluggishly along its centre. The country along the 
whole of the route was very beautiful. On quitting supur we 
traversed a broad, fiat surface, with the mountains on 
either hand too remote to display their features in detail. 
From the top of the high hank whence Chogul was first 
beheld the scene was somewhat changed. Before us was 
a plain nearly circular, bounden to westward by long 
swelling ridges, bearing broken forests of pine, interspersed 
with tracts of soil of evident fertility: beyond them were 
lofty mountains in their winter garb. Later in the day 
their snowy summits blended with the hazy sky, and formed 
an admirable background to the frowning forests and 
the Smiling plain; the latter, studded with orchards and 
hamlets, which lay nearest to the spectator. The beauty 
of the Scenery, however, in harmonised with the 
appearance of the peasantry. Their huts were inferior In 
comfort to an English cow-house, and their clothes were 
insufficient to defend them from the cold of the season. 
Not one-twentieth part of the arable land was m 
cultivation, and a number of half-choked canals attested 
Once careful, and now neglected irrigation. We were 
lodged in a miserable hut, which scarcely afforded as 
good a shelter as might have been attained underneath 
Some trees in the neighbourhood, especially as their 
boughs were covered with long thick ropes of grassy 
hung there as a supply of winter forage. Maha Sinh and 
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his Sikhs seemed to be practising the usual system of 
violence and extortion, as far as we might judge from the 
clamorous remonstrance’s of the villagers. 


Lolab Valley 


The valley on the following day was much contracted: 
the hills on either side, were low, and generally covered 
with pine forest; the lower part of the valley was fertile, 
and was mostly cultivated; amongst the trees we noticed 
the apple, the trela a delicious crab, the vine, the walnut, 
and the peach. The Lala-koal divided into two branches; 
one to the right, called the Lolab, was that which we 
followed, the other, the Poru, rises in the district of Uttar, 
at about eight kos distance to the westward. The district 
of Uttar is formed chiefly of a fine valley, partially 
cultivated, bounded on each Ride by snow-topped 
mountains; these approach towards its end, and beyond 
it we were told lay the Bamba country of Karnao. After 
pursuing the line of the stream for some way, we 
crossed it, and changed our direction from north-west to 
north-east, proceeding up a narrow valley. 


On the opposite of the hills on our north we were told 
was the country called Drao. It is nearly covered with 
forest, and is rarely visited, except by cow-keepers, 
owing in some measure to the incursions of the Dardus, 
the last of which took place twenty years ago. The 
country of these latter was pointed out in the same 
direction, or rather at north-west, and was said to be 
nine days' journey distant; but on this head accounts 
were very contradictory, some Stating the distance to be 
a journey of a month, and others of only four days. 

At about four miles on the road we 
a called the Ziarat of Ghyber Shah, T = 
fis Oe ee accommodation of travellers; they 
& e charge of an old Darwesh, who has inherited 
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the office from his ancestors, and has been here since 

infancy. He pretended to be ninety years old. He could 

give us no account of the saint, nor seemed to understand 

the prayers which he muttered with considerable fluency 

in Arabic; part of his duty was to keep up a fire from 

morning. till night. The surface of the valley from hence 

was somewhat uneven, and was in part covered by thin 

patches of snow: the river flowed gently along within 

bowshot of our right. We halted at the village of Tsira- 

koth, where the valley was about eight hundred paces 

broad. The hills on our right were not above seven 
hundred feet high; those on the left were rather loftier, 
and in the distance were seen others of very considerable 
elevation; the ridge rising two thousand feet above our 
level, and being entirely covered with snow. The hardy 
pine, however, ascended nearly to its summit. The village 
where we stopped was half deserted, and the few 
inhabitants that remained wore the semblance of extreme 
wretchedness: without some relief or change of system, it 
seems probable that this part of the country win soon be 
without inhabitants. Yet the soil seemed favourable for 
rice cultivation, and the crop appeared to have been a 
good one. The poor people, however, were likely to reap 
little advantage from their labours, for a troop of tax- 
gatherers were in the village, who had sequestered nine- 
tenths of the grain for their employer, Jawahir Mal, the 
farmer of the revenue. The soil was rich, and the remains 
of watercourses showed that it had once been’ made 
productive: we rode also over lines of deserted orchards, 
which must, at one period, have formed a forest of fruit- 
trees. The direction of our route must have taken us 
round the northern end of the Wular Lake, and there was 
a road on our right which led direct over the hills to the 
district of Kuhiama, on its borders. We might, therefore, have 


ee 
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come hither in much less time, but it seemed to be part of 
our guide's policy to take us by the most circuitous route. 


From Tsira-koth we proceeded to the village of Sogam, 
along a valley which runs first to the south-east and then 
east by south. On our way we again crossed the Lolab, 
which rises on this side the pass leading to Hasora and 
Little Tibet, about eleven miles off. The mountains 
seemed to increase but little in height: those on our left 
were the loftiest, but by no means of impracticable 
ascent, whilst those on our right were low, and were 
covered with the Deodar forest, which we had come to 
visit. We were too late, however, for seed, by three 
months. The cones had all fallen, and several young 
shoots had risen. two or three inches above the ground. 
The snow was a foot deep in many places. The valley 
was much the same as that of the preceding day, presenting 
an undulating surface, and thickly overspread with 
orchards of the walnut, apple, trela, o 
intermixed with firs and cedars. 


The people of Sogam were almost in a Savage state. 
The men were, in general, tall and robust the women 
haggard and ill-looking. The houses were mostly constructed 
of small trees, coarsely dovetailed together, and coated with 
rough plaster inside. A flat planking was laid over the top, 
resting on the walls, and above that a sloping roof was 
constructed, open at the ends, the space being either filled 
with dry grass, or serving to give shelter to the poultry. The 
interior was divided by partitions of wicker-work, plastered, 
into three or four small, dark, and dirty apartments. In 
summer - time the scenery here must be very lovely. 


Having thus accomplished one of our purposes, at 


l 
east, we on the 22nd, 
ay after dark. We there 


g the lake, were towed u 
e arrived at Dilaw ! 
ee ar Khan's garden late on 


r crab, and pear, 
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Canals - Dal Lake 


ON the 6th of May we set out from Kashmir on a visit 
to the Sources of the Behut and the eastern divisions of 
the country, attended by a Sikh escort under command 
of Surat Sinh. 


On quitting our house we proceeded towards the 
river, and then, turning to the left, passed through a 
narrow, irregular, and dirty street parallel with it. A few 
yards beyond the Habba Kadal, which is the loftiest 
bridge except one in the city, we again turned to the left, 
and at a distance of about a mile reached the winding 
canal of Drogjan, planted on each side with tall poplars, 
round which vines were twining, sometimes as high as 
their middle branches. We were now beyond the limits 
of the city. The canal receives the water of the celebrated 
little Dal, or lake, which is supplied principally by a 
stream flowing from behind the garden of Shahlimar, and 
pours it into the Behut, opposite to the south-east curtain 
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of Shir Gerh. Its connexion with the lake, when the 
contents of the latter are much diminished, is cut off by a 
strong folding gate, shutting below a bridge, which we 
presently crossed. After passing over it we came near to 
the foot of the hill on which stands the Takht--Suliman, 
and continued along its base for more than a mile. From 
thence we came again to the river, which in this part 
winds very considerably. Hills were close upon our left. 
In the middle of a small, but deep tank stood a small 
dilapidated temple, evidently Hindu, and said to be as 
old as the commencement of the Christian era. The side 
of the hill above it was covered with fragments of stone, 
on some of which figures were sculptured, and on others 
ornamental carving was noticed. One large stone of, a 
conical shape had the appearance of a lingam, but the 
peasants said it was a mark for the ball used in playing 
at chaugan, employed by a race of giants who formerly 
dwelt here. Another was pointed out as the goal, but | 
proved to be the upper part and capital of a huge: 
polygonal pillar, the shaft of which was seven yards in 
circumference. Traces of figures sculptured on its upper 
part were indistinctly perceptible. This fragment lay 
upon the top of a small mound, entirely alone, and no 
other remains of sculpture or building were discoverable 
in its immediate vicinity. Beyond this was the 
commencement of the village of Pankchok, on the right 
bank of the Behut, and opposite was the hamlet of Lajien, 
where a large quantity of mats are annually manufactured. 
The road continued along the river, but the hills on 
ape: a spi a ps Ser of nearly two miles. 
but the level was a ae acto he se ps: 
fe A RE same throughout, and the 
e A S61Suy along the middle of it. Carved 
, the remains both of Hindu and Mohammedan 
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` architecture, were scattered about in great numbers. We 
met with but one inscription, and that was only the 
name of the Emperor Jehangir. A small rivulet, crossed 
on our way, was said to rise about five miles off, by two 
branches, near the second of which is a village called 
Jwala-mukhi, where there is a spring considered holy by 
the Hindus. After crossing the stream we came to the 
town of Pampur, in the Pargana of Vehu. This place is 
celebrated for its saffron, which grows in the 
neighbourhood on the driest spots in great abundance. It 
has a bazar and two ziarats, or tombs of holy men, 
Sheikh Baba and Khaja Maksud. These are small low 
structures, chiefly of wood, with a sort of wooden spire, 
capped with brass. We stopped here: our baggage was 
conveyed hither in boats, which arrived soon after we 
did, and afforded us shelter for the night. 


The hills again approached the river, along which we 
proceeded. After passing Latapur we came to a 
sulphurous spring, called Kshir Nag. There was nothing 
remarkable in the appearance or taste of the water: it 
was tepid, and emitted a strong odour of sulphur. A 
low, and nearly perpendicular cliff on the left was 
pointed out as a remarkable object. Zein-ul-Aabaddin, 
having been defeated, it is said, and, flying from the 
field, was hard pressed by his pursuers, whom he 
escaped by urging his horse up the steep face of this 
rock. Two marks on the rock are shown as the 
impressions of the horse’s hoofs, and no Kashmirian 
passes without making them a salam. About half a mile 
further on we came to an interesting ruin on our right. 
Like others of the same kind, it is called by the peasants 
a building of the Pandus, the heroic princes of Hindu 
epic verse, but believed here to have been giants. The 
edifice must have been a square temple, with four doors, 
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approached by broad and spacious porches, and 
enclosed by a wall with four gates opposite to the doors 
, of the central structure. A part of one of these was still 
standing, but of the walls the foundations alone remain, 
and the temple itself is a confused mass of ruins. The 
most remarkable feature of these remains was their 
magnitude. All the blocks were of immense size, and 
many of them could not have weighed less than ten tons. 
Many of them also presented traces of most elaborate 
sculpture.” At the adjacent village of Wantipur! we 
found similar remains, and here also one of the 
gateways was nearly entire. This was much richer than 
in the first edifice, and was covered with ornaments, 
scrolls, and figures. Two masses of stone on each side of 
the entrance, and each supported by a single pillar, were 
of an extraordinary size. The shape of the temple was 
undefined, and the Principal part of its fragments 
seemed to be carved cornices or portions of the roof. The 
Stone of which these buildings were, constructed is a 
limestone, which is Susceptible of a high polish, and 
might be termed grey marble. It is seen at Shahlimar, and 
other places about the city, where the surface stil] 
continues smooth and perfect. Here, however, from long 
€xposure, the surface has become decomposed, so that 
the carving is nearly or wholly effaced. It is scarcely 
possible, however, to imagine that the state of ruin to 
which they have been reduced has been the work of time 
Or even of man, as their solidity is fully equal to that of 
the most massive monuments of Egypt: earthquakes 
must have been the chief agents in their overthrow. 
aaa L 


Some drawings of these were made by Mr. Trebeck. -ED 
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Beyond Wantipur we crossed the river of Tral, as the 
district commencing at that village is called, and shortly 
afterwards a second stream: both these come from the 
north-east, and fall into the Behut. On our right, at a 
distance of about fifteen miles, the lofty crest of the Pir 
Panchal pass was visible, but the breadth of the valley 
continued much the same, several ranges of low hills 
intervening between it and Pir Panchal. The hills on our 
left, about eighteen hundred feet high, were covered 
with snow. A considerable stream, the Arabal, descends 
from Pir Panchal, and joins the Behut by two branches. 
At the village of Wagahama we entered the district of 
Dakhinpara, and passed the Liddir, a stream which comes 
from near the Ladakh pass of Zwaje La, or, at least, from 
the snows which supply the rivulet that enters the valley 
of Sonamurgh from the south. Further on we crossed the 
Behut by a sanga of some extent, but much decayed, 
where on either bank of the river stood the town of 
Vijipara, or Bijbiara. During the latter part of this day's 
journey the soil, a stiff clay, was generally in cultivation, 
and much less of it was covered by pools and swamps 
than in the neighbourhood of the capital. 

Opposite to the town of Vijipara stood what was once 
the garden of Dara Shekoh. It had been laid out in Bs 
Same manner as the gardens of Shahlimar, Nishat, an 
others in-Kashmir, and consisted of little more than a 
Number of cross avenues or walks. Some of the trees 
were still standing, and the chenar trees especially he 
of stately size and magnificent foliage. Along the centre 
was a line of tanks, connected by a canal, and there were 
also the remains of a small brick palace or lodge 

About two miles farther on we came to the juncuon of 
the two main branches of the Behut, one coming from 
the north-west, and the other from the south-east. The 
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former has several heads: the chief lies in the snows ata 
place called Kokar Nag in the district of Brang, and 
about eight kos distant. It divides soon after its 
commencement into two branches, forming an island 
between them of some extent. The northern branch 
receives a small river that rises in the mountains of 
Koharpara more to the west. The southern is joined by 
the eastern branch, the Shahabad, or Virinag river, and 
the united stream meets with the northern branches a 
little to the north-east of Islamabad. The valley here is 
about seven miles broad, and begins to rise. 

Islamabad Town 


The town of Islamabad is built upon the extremity of 
a long, low spur from the mountains to the east. At the 
foot of the slope is a reservoir of a triangular form, in 
one corner of which is a copious spring, yielding, 
perhaps, as much as two hundred gallons per minute of 
a slightly sulphurous water: it was cool and quite clear, 
though much gas escaped from it. On the side of the hill 
were several tanks, supplied by a similar spring. There 
were many fish in them, which are fed, and were quite 
tame: they are considered sacred, and never caught. | 


At Islamabad are three hundred shops of shawl- 
weavers, and a coarse kind of chintz, and a considerable 
number of gabbas, or flowered patchwork cloths of the 
coloured woollens of the country, are fabricated. It was 
as filthy a place as can well be imagined, and swarmed 
with beggars, some of whom were idle vagabonds, but 
the greater number were in real distress. 

Viranag 


On quitting Islamabad we crossed the several eastern 


ae of the Behut, and proceeded along the right 
of the Viranag river, at a short distance from it, to 
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where the valley contracted to a breadth not exceeding a 
thousand paces, where stood the village or town of 
Shahabad. This is the residence of a Malik or chief, 
whose ancestors were persons of some consideration, 
being charged with the military protection of the road to 
Hindustan, by the pass of Bannahal, until they incurred 
the displeasure of their Durani governors, and were 
reduced to comparative insignificance. The 
superintendence of the police, however, and the 
collection of the revenue, are still held by the present 
Malik, and he is said to exercise his authority more for 
his own benefit than that of the district. We were lodged 
in one of his houses; the upper part was enclosed by a 
lattice-work, the interstices of which scarcely admitted a 
finger, and which, whilst allowing access to light and 
air, effectually screened the rooms from inspection from 
without. Shahabad had a bazar and a few shops, at 
which provisions, coarse cloth, and remarkably fine 
honey, were the chief articles for sale. 


We found a Sikh sirdar and some armed men here, 
who had come to enforce the payment of arrears of 
revenue due by the Malik. It was supposed that he 
would evade present payment by bribing the Sikh. 
Shahabad is said to be twenty-three kos from the capital. 
On the 10th of May we crossed the Viranag, and 
following its left bank beyond where it was divided a 
two branches, came at about a mile and a sat a 
village and spring, called also Vira Naga. The w ee s 
our approach to this reputed source of the uP pes, 
retained its breadth, and extended some way be per 
when it appeared to terminate in a ‘oie e ee 
beneath mountains. streaked. with IENA a: “O™ 
with dark forests of fir. Passing through the village to 
the foot of the western ridge, we arrived at a spring 
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which was at the foot of a hill covered with low herbage 
and brushwood. After riding along the edge of a rice- 
field, we came to a large stream or brook, and some 
thick banks, which were, in fact, the remains of the wall 
of an extensive building. A little plat of grass to the right 
was pointed out as the site of that portion of the palace 
where the Emperor Jehangir used to show himself to his 
courtiers. Some yards beyond this a large body of water 
was found gushing up close to the path. This 
communicated by a subterranean drain with a spring 
higher up. The main stream ran within: five or six paces 
of it, and was here edged by the foundation and bases of 
arches, f near which it was said were the apartments of 
the celebrated Nur Jehan. On turning to the right we 
came to a watercourse of masonry much dilapidated, 
conducting the main stream from the enclosure in which 
the spring was situated. Round this an octagonal 
reservoir of stone has been constructed, nineteen 
fathoms broad, and said to be twenty yards deep in the 
centre. It was full of clear still water, the surplus of 
which passed off by the aqueduct above noticed in a 
Stream three yards broad, and above two feet deep. 
Along the side was a causeway, or walk, six feet broad, 
on the outer edge of which were twenty-one small 
arched alcoves, about twelve feet wide, and six deep, 
and sufficiently high for a tall man to stand upright in 
them. Above them appeared a mass of substantial brick- 
work, now overgrown with grass, so that they, no doubt, 
formed the basement-story of some edifice: the whole 
was formerly faced with stone, but the stones have been 
removed. 
One over the entrance bears the name of Jehangir, and 
of this palace. As a summer 
chosen. The mountains on 


the date of the construction 


Tesidence the site was well 
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either side are low, verdant, and well wooded, and are 
neither tame nor rugged. The valley has here a gentle 
slope, and rises sufficiently for this spot to command an 
extensive prospect of the whole plain of Kashmir, 
watered by the Behut, and bounded by the blue mountains 
beyond the Wular lake. 


Although the spring of Vira-nag is considered 
sometimes as the source of the Behut, yet that character 
appears to belong more properly to the eastern branch, 
which, rising by two heads, comes from the mountains 
in the direction of east half-south, ten kos distant. At 
Shahabad we were told of a wonderful cave in the hills 
to the west, at the bottom of which flowed a rill, forming 
some way within the cave a bath in a reservoir 
constructed of stone. In the winter the ice that was here 
formed was changed, it was said, to solid crystal on 
being brought into the air. The origin of this last story 
was, no doubt, the formation of stalactites; the rest of the 
account we undertook to verify, and on our return proceeded 
to ascend the face of the mountains on our left. 


On the way we crossed a considerable rivulet coming 
from the hills. Bannahal, across the same ridge, was 
about seven kos distant by a crooked path. This place is 
included in the Subah of Kashmir, but seems rather to 
belong to the hill districts, as no pass of consequence 
separates it from the Panjab. Farther on we passed three 
springs, supplying a small brook, a feeder of the Behut, 
and crossing this, we ascended the lower slope of the 
hills, continuing for some way on the Bannahal road. 
Here we found the prangos growing abundantly, but the 
peasants were ignorant of its value as winter provender 
for their cattle: they applied it, however, to other 
purposes of more equivocal benefit. Water, in which the 
plant had been steeped, they asserted destroyed snails, 
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and the root rubbed on the skin was a cure for the itch. 
Continuing to ascend the hills, we managed, although 
the ground was rough and broken, to ride to within four 


-_ hundred feet of the top. There we alighted, and crossing 


a thick bed of snow, came to the entrance of the cave of. 
Munda. The opening was only high enough to admit a 
man on his hands and knees, and a stream flowed from 
it sufficient to turn a mill. Taking torches with us, we 
crawled into it, and at about five yards came to a part 
sufficiently lofty to allow us to stand. Our attempt to 
advance was, however, frustrated, by the bottom being 
entirely filled with water more than mid-deep, the depth 
of which, as ascertained by a stick, increased as it 
receded. As far as we could discern, the passage 
continued for above twenty yards, with a height of from 
six to eight feet. How much farther it penetrated the 
mountain we could not ascertain, but it seemed likely 
that it was nothing more than a natural drain for the 
waters of the mountain. These had now accumulated in 
larger quantity than usual, as the mouth of the cave had 
been blocked up with snow. It had been partially cleared 
away for our visit by order of the Malik, but the quantity 
was too considerable to be wholly removed, unless after 


some days labour. Leaving Munda we descended to 
Shahabad. | 


Martand 


On the following day we rode to Islamabad, and on 
this Occasion visited some remarkable remains in its 
vicinity, on the top of the low ridge or platform formerly 
noticed, and which is called Karawe Matan. The summit 
of this was for the most part perfectly level, and 


commonly a mile in breadth, and accordj 
’ ing to tl 
of the people of the country, ; SEE 


i was formerly the site of a 
large city, the capital of Kashmir. Scattered over the 
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ground, indeed, we found fragments of mortar and 
bricks, but no relics of any note till we came to the end of 
the mound, where, at a distance of about two miles from 
Islamabad, stood the ruins we were in quest of. These 
from their elevated situation were widely conspicuous, 
and were of very remarkable extent and character. Like 
most of the architectural remains in Kashmir, they are 
termed Khana Panduwa, a house or palace of the Pandus. 


They consisted of a main building in the centre of an 
open space, surrounded by a wall. The central structure 
was composed of a body and two small wings, the 
former about fifty-six feet long by twenty-six wide, 
running east and west, and twenty-eight feet high. was 
divided into two chambers of different-dimensions; the 
western face comprised a large, lofty, arched portal, with 
four carved pilasters, two on each side; the eastern front 
had a wide recess, occupied by a false doorway, with an 
ornamental arch, and on the sides of which were 
pilasters; similar recesses decorated the northern and 
southern ends: opposite to these extremities also were 
the two wings or chambers, connected formerly by a 
colonnade with the centre. They were built with massive 
walls, but the interior was not above six feet square. On 
the inside of the enclosing wall formerly extended a 
series of columns, forming a sort of portico all round, 
and a series of small chambers or cells ran along its outer 


face. The whole was constructed of stones of immense 


size and weight, embellished with elaborate sculpture. 
The roofs had generally fallen in, but where remaining, 
were of large flat slabs of stone. The walls were for the 
most part entire, their massiveness having resisted not 
only time and earthquakes, but the assaults of man: one 


of the rulers of Kashmir, Sultan Ramadan, 1s said to have 
attempted in vain to undermine the edifice, or to destroy 
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it by fire. It is fortunate he was not acquainted with the use 
of gunpowder. In its present. condition the palace of the 
Pandus is a precious specimen of ancient art, and deserves a 
foremost place amongst the remains of Hindu antiquity.” 


From the Khana Panduwa we proceeded to Bhuvan, a 
village about half a mile to the north-west, where two 
reservoirs are situated, which are considered holy by the 
Hindus. They appeared to have belonged to a palace, the 
ruins of which were near them:” they were from six to 
eight feet deep, filled with beautifully clear water, and 
swarmed with tame fish. They were surrounded by a 
rude dharm sala, or building for tfe accommodation of 
travellers, erected recently, and tenanted by some 
Brahmins. From hence we proceeded to our boats, and 
floated with the current: above the bridge the passage 
was difficult, and we were often aground, but below it 
all was easy. We anchored at Wantipur after midnight 
on the 14th, On the 15th we repeated our visit to the ruins 
we had first observed: their effect was somewhat 
impaired by the greater majesty of those at Karawe 
Matan, but they were in the same style, and the work 
evidently of the same period. We arrived at Pandenthan 
at three in the afternoon, and as no other means of 
getting at the interior of the building in the tank were 
available, Mr. Trebeck swam to it, in order to ascertain 
the nature of the inscription which it was said to contain. 
Nothing of the kind, not a single letter did it present; the 
Interior was quite plain, with the exception of a large lotus 
Sculptured on the roof. Nothing else occurring to delay 
our return, we reached Dilawar Khan’s garden before sunset 
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A There are some drawings of this building also. — 
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Countries in the Neighbourshood 
of Ladakh and Kashmir 
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ALTHOUGH unable to visit the countries which 
intervene on the north and north-west, between Ladakh 
and Kashmir on the south, and the Karakoram 
mountains and Badakhshan on the north, we had 
frequent opportunities of communicating with the 
natives of those regions, and gained from them various 
notices, which, though not as particular, nor, perhaps, as 
accurate as could be wished, yet may not be 
unacceptable in the absence of more authentic 
information. 
Amarnath Cave 

Before, however, passing to those districts, it may be 
as well to advert to a place which ought, perhaps, to be 
considered as included in Kashmir, and which lies in an 
angle between it and Ladakh, south of the pass of Zwaje 
La. This is the cave of Amaranath, a place of reputed 
sanctity and pilgrimage. The road to this cave proceeds 
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from Bhuvan, along the valley of the Lidder to Ganes Bal, 
so called, it is said, from a rude stone figure, which is 
supposed to represent the Hindu divinity, Ganesa. It 
then continues to Pahalgam in Dakshinpara, and thence 
to the Pesh-bal pass; the latter part of the route is 
uninhabited. Beyond the pass is the lake of Sesh-nag, 
nine miles in circumference, and giving rise to a number 
of rivulets which form the Panch-tarang, or five-stream 
: river; another pass in the mountains, the Neza-bal, lies 
beyond this, from which rises the Bhagavati river, 
flowing into the Panch-tarang. Near this is situated the 
cave of Amaranath, of which the en trance is said to be 
one hundred yards broad, and thirty high; the depth of 
the cave is five hundred yards. There are no inscriptions 
in it, nor any sculpture; but in the most remote part of 
the cave, there is said to be the figure of a Gosein, seated 
on a pedestal, which figure increases and decreases in 
size with the increasing and waning moon, and at the 
conjunction entirely vanishes. It is customary, therefore, 
to visit the cave only about the full moon. The course of 
the Panchtarang is not exactly known, but it is believed 
to pass into Ladakh, near Kartse. Persons in the cave of 
Amaranath assert that they can hear the barking of the 
dogs in Tibet. 

To proceed, however, with the countries on the north, 
it appears that those which lie along the foot, of the 
ooo pie and which are included in Tibet, 
are Kartakshe, Kafalun, Kiris, j 
Nil or Nagar, i, Hounz: of noe tee Se d 
Which are independent, are Taa eae 

J properly part of the 


Principality of Balti, or Baltista 
chiefs of their own, n. They have, however, 


whose subordinati 
Kardo, or Iskardo, ination to the prince of 


which is usually regarded as the capital 
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of Balti, depends upon his ability to enforce their 
allegiance. 


Iskardo 


The capital of Balti, or Baltistan, commonly termed 
Skardo, Iskardo, or Kardo, is more usually called in the 
country Sargar-khoad. There are some vague traditions 
also of its being named Iskandaria, and that it was one of 
the cities founded by Alexander. In the course of my 
correspondence with Ahmed Shah, the ruler of Balti, I 
inquired if any vestiges of Greek colonists were to be 
met with, but it did not appear that any were 
discoverable. Skardo is situated on the left bank of the 
Indus, and consisted of a fort, and about one hundred 
and fifty houses, scattered over a considerable tract on 
the south of the river. The fort stands on the top of a 
high rock, washed by the river, and is accessible on one 
face only. The river is about three hundred yards broad, 
and very deep, running with considerable velocity. The 
valley is about two miles broad, and is more fertile than 
any part of Ladakh. It 1s well supplied with wood, and 
orchards are abundant: grapes, melons, plums, apples, 
pears, mulberries, flourish, and the apricots, as already 
observed, are of peculiar excellence, and when dried are 
exported. The grains cultivated are wheat and barley 
horses and ponies of a serviceable description are bred. 
The people are industrious and hardy, and the Raja 
enjoys more political power than any of the chiefs of 
Little Tibet. The people of Balti are all Shiah 
Mohammedans. 


The main roads from Ladakh and Kashmir to Skardo, 
lead over an extensive and elevated any vestiges of 
Greek colonists were to be steppe, or plain, called by the 
Kashmirians, met with, but it did not appear that any 
were Deosu, the plain of the gods. It is bare of trees, but 


aa 
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covered with coarse grass and Tartaric furze. It is 
surrounded by mountains, or rather appears to be a 
sunken table-land, uniting the different ranges from 
which various strea are formed, and cross the plain in 
different directions. One as large as the Dras river runs 
to the north,.west, and joins the Indus on the west of 
Kardo, and another flows westward, into the river of 
Hasora, Two others the Marpo and Nakpo, or red and 
black rivers, flow to the south-east, and meet to form the 
Shingo river, which falls into the Dras river, shortly 
before the latter enters the Indus, These streams are 
partly fed by the plain itself, as snow lies upon it the 


greater part of the year, melting entirely not more than 
two months at the end of the summer. 


Upon the eastern edge of the Deosu are the villages of 
Shigar and Shingo, — subject to Kardo.There is another 
Shigar, a fort, and large village in a different position, 
lying, it is said, ten kos north-west from Kardo. On the 
western border of the steppe lies Tsungaru, or Hasora, 
the country of which is contiguous to Garets, a district 
sometimes comprehended in Kashmir. The town of 
Hasorn consists of about three hundred houses, 
defended by a fort, and stands in the middle of a plain. 
The country, though mountainous, is fertile, and the 
grapes are celebrated. Some trade from Gilgit and 
Yarkand passes through Hasora, and many Kashmiri 
weavers have settled there and manufacture coarse 
shawls and shawl-cloth. The people are Shiahs, but are 
Tibetans, and speak the language of Tibet. The Raja is 
Realy subject to Ahmed Shah, and assisted him, not 

Ong before, to repel a predatory attack of the Afghans. 


: river rising on the edge of the Deosu runs past 
Pr and then turns south to join that of 
ettarabad. The united stream flows into the Behut 
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Kafalun is a province west of Nobra, on the left bank 
of the Shayuk: it formerly belonged to Ladakh, but was 
taken possession of by Ahmed Shah. The same was the 
case with Kartakshe immediately south of Kafalun, 
along the northward arm of the Sinhkha-bab. This is also 
called Kara-tag, Black mountain, from the dark colour of 
its hills. The chief village consists of about a hundred 
houses, and a fort situated on a conical rock close to the 
right bank of the river, which is crossed by a swinging 
bridge. Kiris is a small state on the road between 
Kafalun and Balti, on the right bank of the Shayuk river. 


Naagar, or Burshal, is a small state lying on the road 
from Skardo to Gilgit, and consists chiefly of a valley of 
about three days journey in length, and six or eight miles 
broad. It is watered by a river which joins the river of 
Gilgit, and on the banks of which stands the town, with 
a fort as usual upon a hill. Much snow falls and fuel is 
scarce. The grains reared are wheat and barley; grapes 


- and melons are plentiful and excellent. Gold is found in 


the river. The people are called Dungars, and the Raja is 
independent. Beyond N agar, and nearer to the Pamer 
mountains, is the district of Hounz, also inhabited by 
Dungars. Kanjut is the name of the capital, which is the 
residence of Selim Shah. From this province a difficult 
pass leads across the mountains to Badakhshan. 
Gilgit 

Proceeding to the westward, we come to the district 
of Gilgit, inhabited by Dardus.’ The chief town is 
situated on a plain, three or four kos broad, and eleven 





* Few people can be traced through so long a period in the same place as 
these, as they are evidently the Daradas of Sanscrit Geography, and 
Daradrae, or Daradrae of Strabo. They are also, no doubt, the Kafers of 
the Mohammedans. although they have, of late been nominally 
converted to Islam.-ED. 
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or twelve long. It is bounded by mountains of moderate 
elevation, well wooded, on which snow rarely lies. The 
chief town is washed by a river which rises in the Pamer 
mountains, and after receiving the river of Hounz, falls 
into the Indus. The town stands on the right bank, and 
consists of about three hundred houses. The people 
speak a peculiar language, and are of the Shiah 
persuasion, mixing the Mohammedan creed with many 
local superstitions. According to their notions, the races 
of men, of all at least that they have any khowledge of,- 
the Tibetans, the Kashmirians, the people to the north- 
west of Gilgit, and the Dards, — are descended from four 
angels, named Makhpun, Shameru, Khyrullah, and 
Malika. On his death a Dard goes to heaven; but as the 
gate is guarded by a Kashmirian, who would probably 
refuse to admit him, the corpse is provided with a bow 
and arrows, with which, if necessary, he may fight for 
entrance. A Dard who can afford it does little bodily 
labour, but employs for the purpose slaves who have 
been carried off in some inroads on their neighbours. 
The chief cultivation is of rice, under the management of 
Kashmirians. Cotton and silk are reared for domestic 
use; and a substantial cloth is manufactured, of which 
the warp is of silk, and the woof of cotton, of wool, or of 
tus. Shawl-wool comes from.Pamer and Yarkand, and 
tus is obtained in the country. Gold is found in the sands 
of the river, and gold-dust forms the only currency. The 
Raja receives a small sum from everyone who searches 
a ee uae of the rice-crop, and a present 
oa alone a a ie? or who has a child. 

) excellent, and wine is drunk in 
considerable quantity. There, is abundance of fruit, 


especially of mulberries, fi 
i y o figs, pomegranates, walnuts, 
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The same race of people, the Dards, occupy the 
country to the south-west of Gilgit, or Chilas, also called 
Dardu Chilas. This is situated in the valley watered by 
the Gilgit river, and the town stands on the left bank. It 
consists of about a thousand houses, and contains four 
forts, each tenanted by a separate chief, who, although 
absolute over his own personal retainers, is associated 
with the other three in the government of the state. They 
pay a nominal obedience to the chief of Gilgit, sending 
there an annual present. The language and costume are 
the same as at that place, but Pushtu is generally 
understood. The Dards were originally Kafers, or 
infidels, but have latterly professed Mohammedanism: 
they are, however, but indifferent Mohammedans. The 
hills that skirt the valley are low and well wooded. The 
main crop is wheat, rice is not grown. Cotton and silk 
are reared for home consumption. 


Westward from Gilgit is the country of Chitral, 
distinguished as Upper and Lower. The latter, which 1s 
nearest to the Hindu Kosh, is situated on a river flowing 
from a lake called Hanu-sar, and ultimately falling into 
the river of Kabul. The country is rough and difficult. 
The Mastuch, as the capital is termed in the language of 
the country, is situated on the left bank of the river. It 
contains a bazar, with some Hindu shopkeepers, and is 
as large as Mozeffarabad, containing between four and 
five hundred houses: slavery prevails here. The people 
are Dardus and Dungars, and profess the Shiah faith. 
The Raja, who is a Suni, is known to the Afghans as the 
Raja of Kator. 

Upper Chitral 

The Mastuch, or capital of Upper Chitral, is situated 
in the same valley as that of Lower Chitral, at about 
three days' march, and about thirty miles north - west 
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from Gilgit. It stands upon a river, and consists of about 
four hundred houses, with a fort, on a moderately 
extensive plain, from whence roads lead to Peshawar, 
Badakhshan, and Yarkand. The mountains in the 
neighbourhood are bare, and much snow falls: the 
climate, however, upon the whole, is temperate. Some 
traffic takes place with Badakhshan and Yarkand, 
whence pearls, coral, cotton baftas, and chintzes, boots 
and shoes, and metals are imported: horses are also 
brought, and tea, but the latter is not much in use. The 
chief. return is in slaves, kidnapped from the adjacent 
districts, or, when not so procurable, the Raja seizes and 
sells his own subjects. Soliman Shah, the Raja, resides 
chiefly at Yasin, which is not so large as the capital, but 
is better situated for the command of the country. He is 
of the Suni sect, but the people are mostly Shiahs. They 
are Dungars, and speak the Dardu language, but 
Persian, Turkish, and Pushtu are generally understood. 

The men are a tall, athletic race, but exceedingly 
cowardly. The women are coarse, and by no means 
reserved in their conduct, to which the men are 

indifferent. The heads of the Dungars are, in general, of 
a conical form, it being usual to tie a strong band round 

the head of an infant soon after birth. West from Yasin is 

the Darband, or fortified pass, of Chitral. The grains 

cultivated are wheat and barley. Fruit is abundant, 

especially grapes, from which much wine is manufactured. 

According to tradition Chitral was the Sharab-khana, or 

wine-cellar of Afrasiab. 


On ascending the Belut Ta i 
3 § mountains towards 
Badakhshan, the first place of note is Panja, the capital of 


ee a district partly Subject to Badakhshan, partly 
O Yarkand. It is situated on the Panj river, the main 


branch of the Oxus, which rises by two heads, one in the 
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Pamer mountains, and one from the direction of 
Mastuch. The houses are built of stone, and the town is 
defended by a stone fort, which successfully resisted an 
_ attack of the Chinese. Yaks are common here, as is a race 
of hardy ponies. The revenue of the chief is principally 
derived from slaves, who are sold from his own people 
at his pleasure. 


Karakol 


The road to Yarkand proceeds along the Panj river to 
a large lake, from which it rises. A projecting mountain 
separates this from the Kara-kol, or black water lake, 
which is about the size of the Dal of Kashmir, and gives 
rise to a river that passes by Siri-kol, and joins that of 
Yarkand. In the lake is a small islet, on which stands a 
house decorated after the Tibetan fashion, with yaks' 
heads and tails on poles, and with flags. According to 
the belief of the people this islet is the resort of Jins and 
Peris. Lamps are seen burning upon it, horses are heard 
to neigh, and the sounds of music are distinguished as 
from a naubet khana. At times it is dangerous to 
approach the edge of the lake, as it is displeasing to the 
mysterious frequenters of the island. Confiding in this 
superstition the Khaja of Kashkar, retreating from the 
Chinese, is said to have deposited his treasures in the 
islet, and they remain there inviolate. 


The Kirghiz, who inhabit the Pamer mountains, are a 
simple and superstitious race. They profess 
Mohammedanism, but practise few of its precepts. They 
live in felt tents, and have large flocks of the large-tailed 
sheep, goats, and yaks, hardy, though small horses, and 
some camels. Gillim Bai, one of their chiefs, was said to 
possess from thirty to forty thousand sheep and goats, 
five hundred yaks, and between two and three hundred 
camels. He resided in a house surrounded by one 
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hundred cottages of his dependants. The people are 
easily gratified, and a present of a small quantity of 
tobacco win readily procure supplies of milk, meat, 
kaimak, a sort of cream, and felts of their own fabrication. 
The country abounds with wild goats and deer, the 
horns of which are turned to various useful purposes. 


Gir-i-kol, or the district at the head of a lake, is also the 
name of a town of about three hundred houses, chiefly 
inhabited by Tajiks. It is situated on a plain, along which 
flows the river, with mountains beyond it. On one of 
these are the remains of a building, said to have been a 
fort in the days of Afrasiab. The chief town of the district 
of Sir-i-kol is Tagarma, which, as well as the preceding, 
is under the authority of the Chinese.” 


ee 
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AFTER many vexatious delays we accomplished all 
that was requisite for our further progress, and on the 
31st of July we quitted our residence in Kashmir for the 
purpose of travelling to Bokhara. Our party had been 
considerably augmented, for besides an addition to our 
escort, making it thirty in number, we were accompanied 
by our Ladakh friend, Shah Nyaz Khan, and by Mirza 
Jawad, a Persian envoy of the King of Ferghana. We were 
to proceed by water to Baramula, and our flotilla 
consisted of fourteen boats; our party comprehended, 
possibly, the greatest variety of nations that ever marched 
together, enrolling English, Hindustanis, Gorkhas, Tibetans, 
Afghans, Persians, Kashmiris, Kurds, and Turks, in its 
ranks. 

The afternoon was far advanced before we started. 
We passed along the Dragjan canal; and entered the 
Behut, opposite the northeast angle of the fort of Sher- 
gerh. As we passed, the fort had as imposing an 
appearance as possible given to it. The Dewan and his 
court were in one of the most conspicuous apartments, 
and sentinels were stationed at most of the windows; the 
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bridges were covered with spectators, and bur course 
was retarded by boats with beggars coming to pray for 
our welfare, and to solicit a reward for their 
benedictions. We reached Chatan-bal, just beyond the 
town, shortly before sunset. 


Village of Patan 


On the 15 of August, leaving the boats to proceed to 
the village of Patan, we mounted our horses to ride to 
that point. We had not gone far beyond the position of 
Shala-ting before our road passed the edge of a swamp 
along a narrow ridge of turf which trembled under the 
horses tread; the marsh, however had a firm clay 
bottom, and was the work of a small river, the Haratirth, 
which must have overflowed its banks higher up in its 
course, and laid the lower fields under water: a few 
drains would soon have restored the soil to cultivation, 
of which we were informed it was once the site. The 
Haratirth is navigable. We continued close to it tin we 
were on a line, passing between the villages of 
Shadehpur and Sumbhelpur when we crossed it by a 
sanga. About a mile further on we crossed a second 
stream, and came to Hanjiwar, a large village on its right 
bank, not far from the edge of the plain. From hence we 
reached Patan by a rather circuits us route early in the 
afternoon; we passed on our way a couple of ancient 
Hindu buildings, similar in style to the remains at 


Matan, though something ruder, smaller, and much less 
entire. 


A low ridge or platform extends from the sooth-west 
of the valley close to Patan. The summit of the platform 
was a plain which had once been cultivated, as was 
aneen by the remains of canals for irrigation. It was 
kre are and unproductive. From the top an extensive 

eautiful view was commanded of the valley 
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We started in our boats on the morning of the 274, 
after having been tormented through the. night by 
mosquitoes, and after passing along the track of the 
Nambal for about an hour, came upon the line of the 
Hiratirth river, after it had been joined by the Hanjiwar 
rivulet: it then takes the name of the Takwala-bal, from a 
small village of that name. According to the information 
there received, the river rises about ten miles off from a . 
spring called Sukh-nag, situated on the southern edge of 
the valley, in the pergana of Birual. Following the 
direction of the river, we arrived early at a village and 
shrine, called Naid Khai, standings: midst much swampy 
ground, and from hence the same surface continued 
until we were actually in the Wular Lake, at a part of it 
called Tsako. The surface of the water was like a green 
field, with the sinhara plant, and occasionally a few 
lotuses. 


As it was commonly asserted that loud explosions 
were frequently heard from the hill on which stood the 
Ziarat of Shukar-ud-din, we determined to land and visit 
it. It was with some reluctance that our boatmen consented 
to row for this point, asserting their apprehension of 
violent gusts of wind, which, certainly, we were not in 
trim to encounter. On ascending to the summit of the hill 
we passed through a ruined door-way to a level 
platform, on which stood three ill-constructed buildings 
of wood recently set up. From this a few steps led to the 
Ziarat of the saint, a small confined chamber, with a 
tomb covered by wooden lattice-work. Close without, to 
the westward, were two hovels, one said to have been an 
ancient mosque, and the other covering 4 trench, sunk 
into the rock, just large enough for a man to lie down in. 
Shukar-ud-din, it is reported, spent twelve years in this 
hole. A brass-headed pike, said to have been his 
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walking-staff, his koran, and his chaplet of beads of clay, 
brought from Kerbela, are shown to the people who visit 
the place of his interment, and who not only press them 
to their lips with pious fervour, but besmear their faces 
with sand adhering to a pair of old clogs which Shukar- 
ad-din is said to have worm, exclaiming. “La Allah il 
Allah,” — there is no God but God. 


There was nothing on the hill that looked like a crater; 
but the people on the spot asserted their recollection of 
sudden explosions, in one of which, not very long ago, 
the door of the Ziarat and one of the windows were torn 
off. The noise was sudden, but as loud as the report of a 
cannon, and alarmed the whole neighbourhood. According 
to the superstitious notions of the Kashmirians, these 


- noises precede and announce some political change. The 


hill commanded a fine view of the lake and plain of 
Zeinnagar: a storm had come on, but by keeping within 
the line of the Sinhara, we rowed along the edge of the 
Wular without being incommoded, and arrived at Supur 
in safety a few minutes after sunset. 


Baramula Town 


Having halted during the 3rd at Supur, we proceeded 
on the next day to Baramula. The channel of the river 
was winding, but less so than in the higher parts of its 
course. Above the village of Daba it was joined by the 
Lalakoal, or Pohru river. Below Baramula, where we 
anchored, we found ourselves once more amongst 
mountains. The distance from hill to hill was not more 
than three hundred and fifty yards, of which the Behut 
occupied about seventy. Baramula is situated on the 
right bank of the Behut, and consists of about tw 
hundred houses, with a bazar and a custo 3 
wooden bridge is laid across the riv a ea 

: er, but wh 
it one of the piers had been re R 
moved, and the 
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communication with the left bank was cut off. Below the 
town the whole space between the river and the 
mountains is closed by a wooden rampart and folding 
gates. In the time of the Afghans a strong guard was 
posted at this place, and the gateway was kept in good 
repair. It was now ruinous, but about five hundred Sikh 
soldiers were quartered in a Dharmasala, an old Ziarat, or 
Mohammedan shrine, and in a small fort on the left bank 
of the river, at the head of the bridge. On the same side 
of the river is another village, that of Jambaspur, where 
numbers of Hindus come to bathe in the collected waters 
of the sacred streams of Kashmir. There is little land 
about the place fit for cultivation, and the hills, although 
covered with brushwood, bear no trees. 


We were detained several days at Baramula in 
collecting provisions for our route, as a letter from 
Zabardast Khan, the chief of Muzeffarabad, addressed to 
Surat Sinh, intimated no disposition to give any orders 
for our accommodation. The tone, indeed, was so hostile 
to the Sikhs, that it was evident the Sinh's company 
could be of no use to us, and might expose him to insult 
or danger: we therefore dispensed with his attendance, a 
measure in which he cheerfully concurred, and determined 
to trust for security to our own character and conduct. 


On the 10% of August we resumed our march, 
proceeding to the south-west along the bed of the river, 
the current of which became not only much more rapid 
than on the tableland, but more troubled and impetuous, 
lamenting, according to the Kashmirians, in foam and 
clamour, its departure from their beautiful valley. 
Across it, and close upon our left, a chain of low, but 
steep hills, running towards the east, left the Behut, 
skirting a fine plain, bounded by ridges of low hills 
covered with wood. The scenery was very beautiful, and 
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of the character of that of many parts of Wales. A village, 
and the small fort of Fattihgerh, were observable on the 
plain, at the distance of about a mile and a half. The 
plain is bounded on the south by hills which approach 
close to the river, beyond which are the fragments of a 
ruined wall and gateway. These mark the limits of 
Kashmir; and the country on the right bank of the river 
thence belongs to the Bambas, and that on their left to 
another highland clan, the Khakas. As we proceeded, the 
valley became more confined, and the thicket which 
covered the hills descended close to the path: the wild 
vine, pomegranate, pear, mulberry, raspberry, and blackberry, 
were in abundance the whole way. There did not appear 
to be much land in cultivation, and the chief crop 
seemed to be rice: grass was scarce. We encamped in the 
shade of some fine elms, near a small village called 
Paruna, the residence of a Pirzada and his followers. 


Early on the 11th we passed the house of Ghulam Ali 
Khan, the chief of the Khakas, but at that time a prisoner 
at Lahore. It stood on the left bank of the river, within an 
enclosure by a wall and bastions, with loop-holes for 
musketry. It was of no great strength. The valley was of 
irregular width, but in general narrow. In some places 
the hills approached so near as to give the idea of a 
passage through a door. The path lay upon a ledge of 
the mountain, rising perpendicularly from the river, 
which at some distance below was rushing along with 
increased and increasing impetuosity. The mountains 
were granite; they were covered with forests, and 
oo considerable rivulets rushed from their sides into 
ee river. Near the end of the day's route, which 
Pe aa at the Manzil Khana of Gilgil, a station 
a e 

north. Not far from its 
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conflux with the Behut it was formed of two branches, 
the larger and more northerly of which was said to 
proceed from a large spring which gives rise to two 
other streams, one taking the direction of the Lala-koal, 
and the other that of Kathae. The spring is known by the 
name of Nil-nag, and is held sacred by the Kashmirians. 
It was said to be twenty kos distant, but the road is 
circuitous, and the horizontal distance cannot be much 
more than eight miles from where we encamped. The 
chief of the Bambas, Muzeffar Khan, had a house, called 
Nun Khoa, a short way up the rivulet on its left bank. 


Whilst on our march, during the 11't, we observed 
several small parties of armed men near our road, but 
had not taken particular notice of them. On arriving at 
our station, however, we found a considerable number, 
above a hundred, assembled, whose appearance was not 
of the most friendly character. From amongst these a 
person of the name of Nidan Pandit, the agent of the 
Sultan, came to us, and announced the approach of the 
Sultan's son, who shortly after came. He was a lad of 


about twelve or fourteen. In the conversation that 


ensued, his attendants professed entire allegiance to 
Ranjit Sinh, and their consequent readiness to promote 
our objects. They held themselves in some degree 
responsible for our safety, and could not, therefore, 
consistently with duty, advise our further progress: as 
Zabardast Khan, of Muzeffarabad, was in open insurrection, 
and would, no doubt, offer us some violence. Thanking 
them, for their counsel, we acquitted them of all 
responsibility, but announced our determination to 
proceed. It was then intimated that we must remain 
where we were until orders could be received from the 
Khan, who was in the hills; but with this we declined 
compliance, as expedition was an object of importance, 
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and we saw no necessity for waiting for instructions, 
which it was evident must already have been received. 
One of the most important of the persons present, Shir 
Mahmud, then remarked, that we must pay duty on our 
goods; with which we professed our willingness to 
comply to any reasonable extent, and there the discussion 
rested for the night. 


On the following day Shir Mahmud appeared to 
claim the duties, and for a long time hesitated to state 
any fixed amount; at last he had the modesty to make a 
demand of fifteen thousand rupees, as being likely to 
effect a clearance, and hinted that a refusal to pay the 
money would be followed by the plunder of our 
baggage. To resist this our party was drawn up under 
arms, and an offer of five hundred rupees was made, 
with a declaration, that if this was not accepted, we 
should immediately return to Kashmir, as, whilst we 
admitted we had no right to traverse the district in 
defiance of the authorities, we stated that we were 
resolved not to submit to imposition nor to suffer 
aggression. Matters remained thus in suspense, the 
Bambas showing no disposition to accept our terms, nor 
to proceed to extremities; and it appeared probable that, 
as they professed to acknowledge the authority of the 
Sikhs, the interposition of the Dewan of Kashmir might 
not be without weight. Accordingly the Mirza and Mr. 
Trebeck mounted their horses and rode off to Kashmir, 
to apply for the aid of Moti Lal, expecting to reach the 
city by the following evening. At Baramula, however, 
they were met by Surat Sinh, who had been reprimanded 
by the Dewan for leaving us, and had been sent after us 
with all possible expedition, and with orders to 
accompany us to Muzeffarabad. With him, then, we 
returned to Tatthamula, the place where our party had 
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remained. Surat Sinh went on to Gilgil. In the evening a 
letter came to him from Muzeffar Khan, giving up all 
claim to duties on our merchandise, but refusing to 
extend the same indulgence to the persons who were 
with us, none of whom, however, had any property 
subject to duty except, perhaps, Mirza Jawad; and to 
judge from the bulk of his baggage he could have had 
nothing of consequence. The general tone of the letter 
was decidedly unfriendly. 


On the 14'h Surat Sinh returned, and, from what had 
occurred, was by no means disposed to augur 
favourably of the result. The Sultan was almost in a state 
of rebellion, and Zabardast Khan was declaredly so. He 
had recently beheaded his wazir, a Sikh who he 
suspected was in the interest of Ranjit Sinh, had collected 
about two thousand armed men at Muzeffarabad, and 
had broken down the bridges on the road. Muzeffar 


Khan had also about one thousand armed men, and it 


would have been idle to have attempted to force our 
way; we therefore decided on returning, and despatched 
Surat Sinh with a letter to the Dewan, to apprize him of 
our determination. Our envoy, however, soon surprised 
us by his reappearance: at Baramula he had been met by 
two Kasids from Moti Ram, urging us strenuously to 
come back immediately, and expressing great alarm at 
the danger to which we had been exposed. With his 
injunctions, therefore, we immediately complied, and on 
the 15th of August arrived at Baramula, on our way back 
to Kashmir. 

In resuming the purpose of departure from Kashmir 
we had the choice of two routes — one by Prunch, the 
other by Rajaor. The former was the more difficult and 
circuitous, and the country was in an unsettled state, 
and we therefore made choice of the latter. We awaited, 
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however, the close of the rains, which are very heavy on 
the borders’ of the Panjab, and did not, consequently, set 
out again until the 17 of September: our party was 
much the same as before. 


After crossing the river and passing by Shergerh, we 
came immediately to the Dudh Ganga, running parallel 
to the Behut. It then comes from the south, and our road 
continued at no great distance from its right bank. Our 
day’s march terminated at about four miles from the 
city, at the ruined Serai of Ali Maidan Khan, called 
Kampur or Kanikpur.” The building resembles those of a 
similar kind in Hindustan, but is very substantially 
constructed, and although it was now in ruins, it could 
afford shelter to more than a hundred people. 


The adjacent country is one of those elevated platforms 
or tables which protrude at various places from the 
bases of the bordering mountains into the valley. These 
elevations have now the inconvenience of being scantily 
supplied with water; but this was not the case in the 
better days of Kashmir, as they were then intersected by 
canals, of which the remains are still observable. The 
people in the neighbourhood of the serai were miserably 
poor, and could furnish us with nothing but fuel. The 
crops of rice looked well, and were ready to be cut, but 
none of it could be reaped before the permission of the 
government was granted, and this was not expected to 
be given until all the grain of the preceding year, which 
had been distrained for revenue, had been disposed of at 
an arbitrary and extravagant price. The effect of these 
exactions is not only the impoverishment of the people, 
but their banishment from the country, and they were 
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every day emigrating in considerable numbers. A party 
of five hundred was to accompany us-across the Pir 
Panchal. 

Mughal Route 


Another short day's march, continuing on the same 
platform, brought us to another ruined serai, that of 
Shahji Marg. The inner court of this had been converted 
by the peasants into a kitchen garden; but we found 
protection from the rain in some of the chambers. The 
situation of the serai was well chosen, and commanded a 
prospect rarely more pleasing, perhaps, than at the 
present season, the broad band of rice in the valley 
below was tinged with yellow, and was agreeably 
contrasted with the dark green of the groups of trees 
that concealed the wretchedness of the village. 


On the 26t we made a short march to the town of 
Shupien, where we halted to purchase provisions. Ín the 
time of the Afghans it was said to contain above, two 
hundred houses, besides one hundred petty shops. 
Upon hearing of the defeat of the Duranis by the Sikhs, 
the inhabitants fled, and many never returned, so that 
the place is not half inhabited. It was formerly the 
residence of three brothers, of the family of the Malik, 
each of whom received from the governor five hundred 
loads of paddy annually, and was authorised to levy a 
tax of one rupee per maund on common merchandise, 
and two rupees on shawl-goods. One of the brothers, 
Mahmud Ali, discontented with his situation, materially 
facilitated the entrance of the Sikhs into Kashmir. If he 
expected increased power and profit by so doing, he was 
deservedly disappointed, for the management of the 
town and district was conferred upon ê Sikh who 
contracted for the revenue: he falling into arrears, was 
imprisoned and beaten so unmercifully, that he died, 
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and the district is unlet. In the mean time a thannadar 
and a hundred men are stationed at Shupien. 


Having remained a day at Shupien, we proceeded on 
our journey, and ata short distance came to the Ziarat of 
Shah Hamadan, remarkable for a large flat stone which it 
contains, and which is an object of' profound veneration 
to devout Musselmans. It is said that when the saint had 
arrived on the crest of Pir Panchal, on his way to 
Kashmir, his horse was too much fatigued to proceed, 
and the Shah was at a loss what to do. In this dilemma a 
piece of the rock volunteered to convey him to the pain, 
and this stone is the carriage that presented itself. Part of 
it, supposed to be the impression of his foot, has been 
completely polished by the contact of thousands of the 
hands and lips of the faithful. Beyond this the road 
became uneven, and at times difficult, passing between 
the low hills forming the commencement of the pass. 
Close below flowed the river of Shoingulu, or Shupien, 
which rising on the northern slope of the boundary 
mountains by different rivulets, crossed our path 
repeatedly, and proceeds from hence through the 
perganas of Batu, near Suprasaman, and Shakuru, to the 
Behut near Viranag. It was near this place that Jabar 
Khan, the Afghan general, was posted, with a -detachment 
of horse to oppose the Sikhs. Instead of waiting for their 
attack he crossed the rivulet, and ascended the heights 
beyond it to meet them, where hi ; 

s cavalry could not 
charge, and were driven back with loss by the fire of the 
enemy. Farther on we passed through the small and 
dirty village of Hirapur, where is a custom-house. The 


path alternated with descents and ascents, but was upon 


the whole ascending, and along a narrow valley, bounded 


b , A 
2 wae mountains. We halted at Dubjan, on a level 
Ome recently fallen snow, and on an elevation 
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commanding a view of the valley of Kashmir. Hirapur 
was the place where the Malik Mahmud Ali was 
stationed with his soldiers, with whom, instead of 
resisting; he joined the Sikhs, and acted as their guide. 
The number of Kashmirians who were to accompany us 
over the mountains proved here to be no exaggeration, 
and their appearance, half naked and miserably 
emaciated, presented a ghastly picture of poverty and 
starvation. Yet, wretched as they were, the relentless 
Sikhs would have levied a pice a head for permission to 
pass the post, had we not interfered. The Sikhs seem to 
look upon the Kashmirians as little better than cattle. 
The murder of a native by a Sikh is punished by a fine to 
the government, of from sixteen to twenty rupees, of 
which four rupees are paid to the family of the deceased 
if a Hindu, and two rupees if he was a Mohammedan. 
The body of a stout young man, whose throat had been 
cut was lying close to the road on one part of this day's 
journey, and the only notice taken of it was by Mardan 
Ali, the Malik, who ordered it to be covered with grass, 
that our porters might not be frightened at the sight. 
Three other bodies were met with on the route; these 
were some of the followers of Jawahir Mal, who, to the 
number of forty-five, it was asserted, had perished in 
crossing the pass lately, in rough and cold weather, 
against which they were in defended by clothing or 
shelter. Some of the people accompanying Us were 
seized by our Sikhs as un paid porters, and were not 
only driven along the road by a cord tying them together 


by the arms, but their legs were bound with ropes at 


ight t their escape. At Dubjan, Ata Mohammed 
sae aie ; tered the Afghan 


Khan, governor of Kashmir, encoun 
Wazir, Fateh Khan, and was defeated. 
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On the following day the road commenced, on the 
slope of a grassy hill, five or six hundred feet above the 
rivulet: on our left were two small towers erected as 
defences by Ata Mohammed, they were named Kamil 
Koth. Other towers were afterwards passed, all erected 
by the same person. They were all of a polygonal shape, 
built of stone, cemented with mud, and faced with 
mortar, and pierced with loop-holes for musketry. At the 
close a path of masonry, with a wall on its outer edge, 
led up the almost perpendicular face of the mountain, 
called Lala Ghulam, from a slave, whom Ali Mardan is 
said to have sacrificed here, and interred under the 
pavement: beyond this we halted, at a serai, less 
dilapidated than usual, called Aliabad. 7 


About two miles of moderately ascending and 
winding road brought us, on the 30th, to the crest of the 
Pir Panchal pass, after leaving, about eight hundred yards 
below, the most southerly sources of the Shupien river. 
On the top of the ascent we found a tower and some 
other small buildings, and poles with votive offerings to 
the mountain spirits: amongst them were two shawls 
presented by the Diwan Moti Ram, when he had ascended 
the pass on his way to the conquest of Kashmir. 


The view from hence to the eastward, or towards 
Kashmir, was very circumscribed; but in the contrary 
direction was extensive and beautiful. The atmosphere 
in the distance was rather heavy, or we might have 
distinguished the plains of the Panjab over an immense 
Surface, and the windings of the Jelum. A party of Sikhs 
was stationed in the tower, who ordinarily levy an 
pap torised capitation from every person okt, 

ashmir, besides plundering him of fue] and A 


On the descent the f 
| ace of the mountai 
exceedingly steep and difficult, and except a the line of 
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the path, was often impracticable. After crossing a 
rivulet we ascended the slope of an inferior ridge, and 
continued about half way between their base and 
summit to the village of Poshana, a place consisting of 
about fifty flat-roofed cottages of wood and mortar, and 
situated on terraces, closely though irregularly connected 
with each other. The breadth of the valley from the 
summit of one ridge to that of the other was not above a 
mile. Pir Panchal and the succeeding ridges appear to be 
granite. 

From Poshana the road continued of a similar 
description, and for part of the way passed through a 
defile, varying from twenty to thirty yards in breadth: at 
the end a few cottages constituted the village of 
Doguren. Above it is a low pointed hill, called Sheikh 
Kamal, which was crowned by a pile of sticks and rags. 
Less than a mile beyond this we arrived at the hamlet of 
Behram Gala, where a Thanna was stationed as a check 
upon a freebooter in this neighbourhood; in a recent fray 
with whom the Thannahdar had been severely 
Wounded. A toll is here levied on salt in transport to the 
northward, at the rate of one rupee for a man’s load: the 
annual produce of this duty is said to amount to two 
thousand rupees. The rivulet that had been met with on 
descending the pass here runs off to the west, and after 
passing the towns of Paunch and Mirpur, enters the 
Jelum. 

Our road on the 274 of October layover the ridge of 
Ratan Panchal, to the south of west from Pir Panchal. The 
country between these two chains belongs properly to 
Prunch, or as the Kashmirians pronounce the name, 
Pruntz. South of the pass commences the district of 
Rajaor, a part of which, called Durhal, extends on the east 
nearly to Pir Panchal. The ascent was easy, and passed 
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through woods of elms, yews, horse-chesnuts, &c.; the 
view to the south was extensive and rich, presenting a 
succession of low hills and cultivated valleys: 
descending the mountains, we entered the district of 
Thanna, which was well cultivated with crops of rice 
and maize. The valley is celebrated also for its breed of 
buffaloes. The people seemed to be better off than the 
Kashmiris, and in manners and speech belonged to the 
Panjab: a very large proportion of them spoke the 
Kashmiri dialect and it seems not unlikely that they are 
originally from thence. Kashmirian is the language of 
the mountaineers of the two Panchals. 


The town of Rajaor formed the limit of our next day's 
march; there was nothing on the road particularly 
worthy of note. From some spots the whole range of the 
Ratan Panchal was in sight. and the peaks to the 
eastward, where they seemed to unite with those of the 
Pir Panchal, were much loftier than those near where we 
had crossed, and were tipped with snow. At Rajaor we 
were detained four days by Mr. Trebeck labouring 
under indisposition, which confined him to the house. 


We were lodged in the Raja's dwelling, a substantial 
stone edifice, the interior of which had been stripped of 
everything valuable by the Sikhs. They had also 
demolished the old wall of the city, which appeared to 
have been of great solidity. The town stands upon the 
side of a hill, and along the east runs a small stream 
called here the Malkani Tihoi:*on the opposite side was : 
garden laid out in imitation of Shahlimar, but it had been 
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The present Raja of Rajaor, Rahim Ullah Khan, was the 
half brother of the preceding Raja, Agar Ullah, who was 
now a prisoner at Lahore. Ranjit Sinh had compelled 
him to join his forces in his first and unsuccessful attack 
upon Kashmir, the failure of which he ascribed to Agar 
Ullah's treachery. Accordingly, in revenge, he sent an 
overpowering force against Rajaor; took, and partly 
destroyed it, and, having captured the Raja, threw him 
into confinement, and placed his half brother in the Raj 
Rahim Ullah was a mild, good-humoured man, and 
treated us with much kindness. 


The country, though fertile, is unhealthy, and fevers 
are very common: goitre and leprosy are also frequent. 
The staple cultivation is rice. 


We quitted Rajaor on the 8", and proceeded on that 
and the two following days along the course of the 
Tihoi. On the 10th we passed the serai of Naushehra, an 
extensive building of brick, faced at the gateways with 
stone, and constructed so as to answer the double 
purpose of a serai and a fort. It was built by the Emperor 
Akbar, as an inscription on the gateway records, but was 
now in ruins. Shortly afterwards the Tihoi left us, 
turning off to the south-south-east, towards the town of 
Manavar, beyond which, at a distance of four or five kos, 
it falls into the Chinab. 

On the 11 we crossed a ridge of low hills, overspread , 
with jungle amidst which fir trees were numerous, 
called the Kaman Ghosha, or, in a place more to the south, 
the Shamshir-dhar, from the sharpness of the summit 
compared to the edge of a sword. The ascent was rough 
and laborious, but not seriously difficult. After 
descending from this line of hills we came, on the 12, to 
a similar range, called the Ali Dhak, or Katsedhar hills. 
From hence a third low chain was visible, of a height not 
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sufficient to intercept the boundless plain which lay 
beyond it, and afforded us the interesting prospect of the 
wide and fertile level of Hindustan, the termination of 
which seemed lost in the misty atmosphere, which hung 
as a pale dull curtain in the horizon. Descending the | 
Katsedhar we crossed a sandy plain to the town of 
Bimber. . 

Town of Bimber 


The town of Bimber may be considered as the head of 
a small Raj of that name, which extends some distance 
beyond Naushehra Serai. Its whole length does not 
exceed twenty-five koso. It is bordered to the north and 
north-east by Rajaor, to the east by the district of Paunt 
Bharak, to the south by Kotta and Jelalpur, and to the 
west by the petty chiefship of Khan Khariali. It contains 
three towns, Bimber, Samani, and Mangal-devi. The latter 
lies eight kos east of Naushehra, and is the station of a 
strong Sikh Thanna. The people of the country are called 
Chibs, and were formerly Hindus, but now mostly 
profess Mohammedanism: those who are Hindus 
intermarry with the Mohammedans. The ruler, Sultan 
Khan, was a faithful adherent of the Afghans, and when 
Ranjit first attempted the invasion of Kashmir he met 
with a spirited resistance from the Bimber chief, and 
sustained a considerable loss before his superior 
strength effected the subjection of the district, and the 
capture of its ruler. After a short interval Ranjit set 
Sultan Khan at liberty, and restored to him the town of 
Samani ; but he was again induced to join the Afghans 
and, being unsupported by them, agai : 
; , again became the 
fee of the Sikhs. Ranjit Sinh, however, persisted in 
a EaR and, after detaining him some time at 
, gave his prisoner liberty, and replaced him in 
possession of a moiety of his domains. Sultan Khan has 
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since continued obedient to his victor. He lives near 
Samani, and enjoys a revenue of sixty thousand rupees. 
The ancient town was at the foot of a low hill, to the 
northward of the present. It was deserted soon after the 
reign of Mohammed Shah, and the remains of its 
buildings are distinctly traceable. The present town 
contains about one thousand houses, low, and flat- 
roofed: about one hundred and fifty are shops, but the 
bazar is of no great importance. A rivulet runs past the 
town, and falls into the Jelum about four or five kos 
lower down. 


The Raj presents a considerable extent of flat, 
uncultivated land, rich in grass fit for the scythe: no use, 
however, is made of it. The spring crop is of wheat and 
barley, that of autumn of maize and millet; but the 
cultivation is scanty, as the country is thinly peopled. 
Hawking is a favourite amusement both here and at 
Rajaor, and game of every kind is abundant. This might 
be expected from the face of the country, which consists 
of low hills overrun with jungle. From the same cause 
malaria prevails, and fevers of every type are common, 
affecting even animals, if current report can be believed. 


We quitted Bimber on the 15th, and proceeded over a 
level country,. dry and sandy, or, in those parts which 
were cultivated, a mixture of clay and sand. The crops 
were bajra and cotton, with a small quantity of maize 
and pulse. Water is almost entirely raised from wells by 
a clumsily-constructed Persian wheel. The people of the 
country were Mohammedans, but at the village of 
Bhalani, where we halted, they were Hindu Rajputs, and 
were idle, inhospitable, and arrogant. 


On the following day, October 16 
the left bank of the Jelum, Behut, or Hydaspes. Where 
we crossed it was about one hundred and fifty yards 


h we marched to 
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broad, but a few paces both above and below the ghat its 
width was at least six hundred. In the rains it spreads 
over a much more considerable expanse. It was flowing 
at the rate of a mile an hour, and its water, though 
slightly turbid, was cool and well tasted, and it contains 
a quantity of fish, the Masahar, Rohu, and others common 
in Hindustan: it is haunted, also, by alligators. The Jelum 
is navigable from hence to the Indus. We found several 
boats at the river-side large enough to carry across five 
or six horses with their loads at a trip, but in provided 
with oars, and sails seem to be unknown. The soundings 
where we crossed were from two to two fathoms and a 
half. After crossing the river, and traversing a dry, sandy 
channel, filled by it in the rainy season, we came to the 
town of Jelum; a town something large than Bimber, 
but worse provided with a market and accommodation. 
The only good workmen are boat builders, who fit the 
planks together with great nicety. A small mud fort near 
the town is the station of a Sikh Thana. 


At the time of our arrival at Jelum, Ranjit Sinh was in 
the field preparing to march, it was said, towards the 
Indus. Surat Sinh, who had accompanied us, went off to 
procure the requisite passports, and several days 
elapsed before he returned. We were then delayed by 
difficulties in procuring cattle and carriage, and it was 
not tin the 13t of November that we were able to resume 
our journey. 

Muzeffarabad Town 


The Jelum is navigated upwards to Oin, in the 
direction of Muzeffarabad, which is said to be eighty kos 
distant from thence to Baramula, where it leaves 
Kashmir, its course is about thirty more. Oin is a village 
on the left bank, forty-three kos from Jelum, to which 
boatmen repair from the latter place to procure timber, 
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especially that of the Deodar, brought down by the 

current from Kashmir. The trunks of the trees are 

formed first into small, and, as they descend, into larger 

rafts, guided by poles and paddles. A practicable road 

runs along both sides of the river, although, in some 
places, it runs between steep hills. Dan Gali, twenty-four 
kos from Jelum, on the right bank, was the capital of the 
Ghikar chief, who protected Humayun Shah in his flight 
to Persia from the pursuit of his victorious rival, Shir 
Shah. The site of the ancient town is designated by 
extensive ruins, but, apparently, none of any 
architectural merit. The present residence of the chief of 
the Ghikars is Khanpur, about thirty kos south-west 
from Muzeffarabad. The latter is forty kos from 
Baramula, and is situated on an eminence about two kos 
to the north of the Behut, and east of the Muzeffarabad 
or Hasora river, which falls into the former near this 
place. It is little inferior in size to the Behut at their point 
of junction. It is called in our maps the Kishen Ganga, but 
I could not learn that it was known by this appellation in 
the countries through which it flows, where it is 
commonly termed the Hasora, or Muzeffarabad river. It 
was formerly crossed by a substantial sanga, but this has 
been destroyed, and a bridge of ropes substituted; but 
inflated skins form a much more convenient and safe 
mode of effecting a passage. The town of Muzeffarabad 
consists of above three thousand houses, built in the 
same fashion as those of Kashmir, and by Kashmirian 
artists. The streets are narrow and dirty, but the bazar 1s 
well supplied. The town is defended by a fort, one angle 
of which abuts upon the left bank of a curve of the river, 
but it is situated low, and commanded by neighbouring 
heights. Lofty mountains rise not far from the town to 
the northward, and the snowy summits of the Pir 
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Panchal range; and of the most elevated parts of Karnao 
are in sight. The boundary of the Muzeffarabad country 
is between that town and Gerhi Sadet Khan, five kos to 
the west, which belongs to Damtaur. 


The population of Jelum is mostly Mohammedan, and 
the people, though much intermixed with the 
Kashmirians, were much darker and worse looking. 
Disease was extremely prevalent fevers are common 
here, as in the neighbouring districts, in spring and 
autumn, and leprosy was very extensive. Disorders of 
the alimentary canal and calculus were also exceedingly 
common. The face of the country is much broken by 
ravines and irregular ridges. The soil is clay, much 
intermixed with sand, and the chief crops are wheat and 
barley: cotton is also cultivated. 


Leaving Jelum on the 13% of November, we marched 
across a cultivated plain in a north-westerly direction, to 
the foot of the mound on which stands the celebrated 
fort of Rotas, and traversed a narrow stony defile with 
the fort close on the left, the base of the walls being 
about sixty or seventy feet higher than the pathway. The 
kinadar refused to admit us to see the fortress; but riding 
along its western face, we found several practicable 
breaches in the walls, by one of which we ascended and 
entered an abandoned outwork. The structure was 
found to be most massive, the walls, of stone cemented 
with mortar, being in some places thirty feet thick. They 
were crenated throughout, and provided with a double 
row of loop-holes. The outwork we had scaled seemed 
intended to protect an immense bhauli or well of 
masonry. Passages of great breadth wound round it 3 
the bottom, communicating with it by arch ; . 
into its sides, and th paned openings 

, and they led to the water's edge i 
places, that from fifty to a hund S ENR 
red persons might draw 


hj 
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water at once. From this spot we entered into the body 

of the fort, and ascended the highest part of the parapet 

without attracting observation. The interior of the fort 

extends about two miles and a half. It is of a long, 

narrow form, and its two sides and eastern end rest 
upon the edges of ravines which separate it from a table- 
land of equal elevation as the him on which it stands. 
The western face of the him has the Gham rivulet 
running along. Its foot, the bed of which abounds with 
quicksands, and must be dangerous to ford, at least in 
the rains. The Sikhs have erected a small mud fort 
within the principal gateway. Near the fort are a serai, 
said to have been constructed by Aurangzeb, and a 
garden enclosed by a wall, attributed to Shir Shah. There 
was formerly a Persian inscription over one of the 
gateways of Rotas, recording the date of its construction 
by Shir Shah, and denouncing an imprecation upon any 
of his successors who should suffer it to fall into decay. 
Zeman: Shah, it is reported, took offence at the tenor of 
the inscription, and commanded it to be effaced. The fort 
is said to have been erected by Shir Shah to curb the 
predatory incursions of the Ghikars. 


Our road during the next four days layover a rough 
and broken country, which may be regarded as 
generally a sandy plain, perpetually intersected by deep — 
and irregular dry watercourses and ravies. Occasionally ° 
villages and cultivation were passed, but not of any 
great extent; the only trees visible were the mimosa and 
beir: but there was abundance of brushwood and jungle. 
On the 18th we diverged a short way from our route, 1m 
order to visit the Tope of Manikyala, which we found to 
correspond with the description given by Mr. 
Elphinstone, except that it was much more decayed. We 


could gain no satisfactory information of its origin, but it 
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has not at all the character of a Grecian edifice. It has a 
much greater resemblance to the: monumental structures 
of the Tibetans. The people ascribe it to superhuman 
beings, and one man pointed out some large stones 
which he conceived could not have been raised into their 
actual position by merely mortal strength. They were, 
however, but pebbles compared with the blocks we had 
seen in the ruined buildings of Kashmir, and the 
workmanship was equally inferior. 


The village of Manikyala, so named, it was said, from a 
prince Manik, is situated about four hundred yards to the 
north. The people universally asserted that this had been 
the site of an immense city, according to some, 
extending from beyond Rawal Pindi to Rotas. This, 
however, applied probably to the district, not to the city. 
They stated that old wells are often discovered over a 
wide surface; that fragments of old pottery are 
abundant, and that ancient coins are frequently found. 
They brought us two small copper coins, but they had 
Arabic letters, too much worn to be deciphered, but 
sufficiently distinct to be recognised as Arabic. 


Beyond Manikyala, to the north-eastward, was an old 
building like a fort, which was the ancient burial-place 
of the Ghikar chiefs. Sultan Sarang, one of their most 
celebrated rulers, is interred on the outside. It is a 
substantial edifice, surmounted by a dome, within 
which were the tombs of his descendants, covered by 
Slabs of an orange-coloured marble, but almost concealed 
by dirt and the dung of the pigeons, martins, and 
Swallows, that are the only frequenters of the cemetery. 
mise are a number of graves within the in closure, but 

n 

S are not numerous now in this par 
county, though they are said to have ae a 





: le of note, nor were there any inscriptions. The 
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whole tract between the Indus and the Jelum. One of 
their chief cities, Pharwala, was about five kos northwest 
from this place, on the left bank of the Sewan. Its 
inhabitants are but imperfectly subjected to the power of | 
Ranjit Sinh. A vast proportion of the population of these 
districts consists of emigrants from Kashmir. On the 19 
we halted at the town of Rawal Pindi. 


Rawal Pindi 


Rawal Pindi is a town of considerable size, containing 
a number of low mud-houses with flat roofs, and a large 
but irregularly-built bazar. It owes its importance to its 
having been selected by Shah Sujah for the residence of 
his family, and of Zeman Shah, whilst he engaged in the 
contest with Shah Mahmud for the throne of Cabul. A 
rather large but ill-built mansion was raised for their 
accommodation. It appears to be of brick without 
plaster, and form a conspicuous object. From the 
number of persons who accompanied the family Rawal 
Pindi became a place of some demand for grain and 
merchandise, and it is now the chief mart for the trade 
between Amritsar and Peshawar. It is chiefly supported 
by its commerce, for the agriculture of the adjacent lands 
has been ruined by exorbitant taxation. A few years 
since the annual revenue raised from them was three 
lakhs of rupees; it is now less than one. There were a 
great number of Peshawaris in the town, and the general 
impression amongst them was that our journey had a 
political bearing. It was reported that Shah Sujah had 
engaged to give the British government six anas In the 
rupee of his revenues, on their reinstating him in his 
kingdom. The state of affairs beyond the Indus seemed, 
from all accounts, to be bad enough, and not much 
better in Turkistan. Our information on the latter head 
was derived from a Hindu goldsmith of Potonhar, who 
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had just returned from Transoxiana. It is a curious fact, 
that three or four hundred persons of this trade and 
persuasion pass backwards and forwards between the 
Panjab and the banks of the Oxus and Jaxartes. In the 
latter countries they are employed in working in the 
precious metals, which they manage to alloy, so as to 
realise a considerable profit in addition to their fair 
earnings. In three or four years they return to their 
homes with the money they have thus acquired. 


Leaving Rawal Pindi on the 21% , we traversed the 
same description of country to which we had been 
accustomed, to the ascent and pass of Mar-gala-a paved 
road over a range of low hills covered with bushes of 
acacia and long grass. The road through the gala or 
gorge is six or seven yards broad, is strongly, though not 
neatly paved, and at the end is cut about five feet into 
the rock. The latter, as well as the pavement, is a bluish 
or grey limestone. A strong revetment of masonry 
defends each side of the work, and an inscription, on a 
block of stone, records its completion in the Hijra year 
1083. The length of the pavement is about two hundred 
paces less than a mile from the descent; the road crosses 
a small stream, the Kalapani, by a substantial stone 
bridge. 

On the march of the 23rd our attention was attracted 
by a curious bhauli of singular depth. It was strongly 
faced with brick and mortar, and consisted of a small 
Structure in the form of a parallelogram, serving as a 
vestibule to the well, having a small recess on either 
hand, and a flight of steps leading to a terraced roof 
From this a passage led down to the well by ane 
hundred and seventeen Steps, nine feet broad, with 
several landing-places, the 1 oe 
the leni Ae P i e lower of which was below 

e wel, and communicated with it by an 
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aperture six feet high. The upper part of the well was 
separated from the passage by a thick wall. The well was 
ten feet nine inches in diameter, and thirty-six yards 
deep, and the passage came to within three yards of the 
bottom. To prevent the sides of the passage from giving 
way, it contained four substantial partitions resembling 
transoms of a gun-carriage, and consisting of a succession 
of arches, built one within the other; the two lowest 
partitions rested each upon a strong wooden beam, 
though they were secured by the same arrangement as 
the others. The well was lined by a coat of excellent 
plaster. Adjoining the mouth of the well, which was 
quite open and without any parapet, was a strong 
semicircular platform edged by a low wall, and intended 
apparently as a walk for cattle employed in drawing 
water from the well. It was supposed to be a work of the 
reign of Akbar. From hence the Hazara country was 
distant about twenty miles horizontally to the north- 
east, and farther off were mountains covered with snow. 
A lofty hill, about twelve miles off, north by west, was 
said to be the strong hold of a tribe of Ala Zeis, called 
Kharbaris, whose chief, Shir Zaman, had lately provoked 
the resentment of Ranjit Sinh. 


Advancing across a low ridge of hills, we came to a 
plain in which stood the village of Wah, and an 
extensive garden, in the usual Mohammedan style, 
constructed by order of the Emperor Akbar, on the site of 
an old serai, the beauty of which drew from the monarch 
the exclamation, “Wah bagh!” whence the name of the 
new pleasure-ground originated. It covers a Space about 
a quarter of a mile in length, and half that in breadth, 
enclosed by walls partly in ruins. The gateways and 
turrets that were constructed along the boundary wall 
are also mostly in a ruinous condition. The eastern 
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extremity is occupied by two large stone-walled tanks; 
the western by parterres, and they are divided by a 
building which served as a pleasure house to the 
Emperor and his household. It was too small for a 
residence, consisting of a body and two wings, the 
former containing three long rooms, and the latter 
divided into small chambers. The interior of the whole is 
stuccoed, and in the smaller apartments the walls are 
decorated with flowers, foliage, vases, and inscriptions, 
in which, notwithstanding the neglected state of the 
building, and its antiquity, the lines of the stuccoed 
work are as fresh as if they had but just been completed, 
indicating a very superior quality in the stucco of the 
east over that of the west. The chambers in the southern 
front of the western wing, and others continued beyond 
it, constitute a suite of baths, including cold, hot, and 
medicated baths, and apartments for servants, for 
dressing, and reposing, heating-rooms and reservoirs: 
the floors of the whole have been paved with a yellow 
breccia, and each chamber is surmounted by a low dome 
with a central skylight. Fresco paintings of flowers and 
foliage in compartments establish the walls, and unless 
injured by mechanical violence, the colouring has lost 
little of its original lustre. Although possessing nothing 
majestic or imposing, the baths at Wah bagh must have 
been both commodious and elegant. The water, which 
was supplied from the reservoirs first noticed, is clear 
and in great abundance. It comes from several copious 
Springs at the base of some limestone hills in the 
neigbbourhood, and, after feeding the tanks and canals 
of the garden, runs off with the Dhamrai river that skirts 
the plain on the north and west. 


Between this and the Serai of H 
: assan Abd 
1s somewhat contracted, although the Mire A 
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the foot of one of these is the tomb of the saint from 
whom the place is named, and who is also known by 
the more familiar denomination of Baba Wali. It is a 
square building, containing a tomb of marble, and 
standing in a walled court. The two old cypresses 
noticed by Mr. Elphinstone still formed its only 
ornaments: they were of a variety not common in this 
part of the country. Beyond the tomb was a spot on the 
edge of a rill, trickling froma block of stone, supposed to 
have been sanctified by a miracle wrought there by 
Nanak, the founder of the Sikh faith. Nanak coming to 
the place fatigued and thirsty, thought he had a claim 
upon the hospitality of his brother ascetic, and invoked, 
the spirit of Baba Wali for a cup of water. The 
Mohammedan saint, indignant at the presumption of an 
unbeliever, replied to his application by throwing a 
stone at him of several tons weight. Nanak caught the 
missile in his hand, and then placed it on the ground, 
leaving the impression of his fingers upon its hard 
substance: at the same time he commanded water to 
flow from it, and this constituted the rill here observable, 
along which were a number of Sikh fanatics who had 
come in pilgrimage. This story is curious, not only as a 
specimen of the credulity of the people, but as the 
probable invention of a very recent date. A few years 
only have elapsed since the- place was in the possession 
of the Afghans, whose fierce Mohammedanism would 
have tolerated no Sikh pilgrims nor shrines within their 
boundary. 

After quitting the tomb of Baba Wali, the road crossed 
the course of the Dhamrai rivulet, and shor tly 
afterwards that of the Haru, a stream flowing into the 


g to Mr. 


ee. ee 
* Hasan, the Mad. Abdal being the Pashtu term for mad, accordin 


Elphinstone: the insanity intended was of a religious character. — 
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Indus, and formed of five smaller streams, the Kalapani, 
which we had before met with, joining the Dhamrai: the 
latter rising from the pass between Shaladatta and 
Khanpur, flows along the north of the garden of Wah, 
and is increased by a number of small springs issuing 
from the garden. After it is joined by the Kalapani it 
receives the miraculous rivulet of Hassan Abdal, which 
rises at about five kos off to the east. A more 
considerable stream, the Nilab, rises from the hills to the 
northward of Khanpur, and after running for some 
distance, joins the main stream of the Haru, coming from 
the north. Their united current meets the trunk of the 
other three streams, opposite to the large village of 
Burhan, and the whole then flows westerly to the Indus, 
below the fort of Attok. It runs in a deep hollow with 
considerable impetuosity: when we forded it, it was 
knee deep, and above twenty yards across: in the rains it 


fills the hollow, of which it now only occupied a small 
portion. 


After crossing some broken and irregular ground, 
with alternate hillocks and deep ravines, we came to the 
level plain of Chach. We passed several villages, and 
encamped at the small town of Hydro, or Hazro, where 
there was a bazar. Much cotton of a tolerably good 
quality is grown in the neighbourhood. There was not 
much land in cultivation in any part of the plain, and it 
was covered by a coarse grass, amidst which rat’holes 
were infinitely numerous. The villages were generally 
perched upon low mounds, and were the more 
conspicuous, that few trees were to be seen. At the end 
a the plain we skirted the base of a low rough chain of 
te eed gace OE beheld the Indus; a very different 

ı from that with which we had been so well 
acquainted in Ladakh. It was separated by a flat, grassy 
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islands into two large streams, the nearest of which 

occupied the farther part of a bed of six hundred yards 

in breadth, the nearest portion of which consisted of fine 

glistening sand. The other branch was concealed by the 

islet. Hardly a tree was to be seen upon the broad level 
along which the river flowed, and the turf of the 
adjacent plain had assumed a brown hue. The hills were 
ston, and though sprinkled with bushes of the byre, had 
the appearance of being entirely bare. The aspect of the 
gateway to Hindustan gives but little promise of the 
richness of the country to which it leads. We halted on 
the 26th at the serai of Attok, a building of considerable 
extent, built of stone chiefly, with a terraced roof; the 
cells are more capacious than usual. A well built 
mosque stands in the centre of the court, which is now 
used only as an additional accommodation for travellers. 
The serai is separated from the fort by little more than a 
ravine. 


An order from Ranjit Sinh procured us admission into 
the celebrated fortress of Attok, but we were not allowed 
to see much of its interior. Proceeding from the serai to 
the gateway on the north, along a perfectly good road, 
unprovided with any defences, we entered into a small 
projecting court, about twenty yards long, in which Suja- 
al-mulk was confined by Jehandad Khan, after he was 
driven from Afghanistan. From hence WE passed 
through another gate into the bazar, a narrow lane of 
shops, chiefly for the sale of provisions, and along this 
we were conducted to the opposite or southern gateway, 
which opened upon the side of the hill immediately 
above the ferry over the Indus. The gates of the na 
lofty and large, and the walls are of the same descrip “i 
as those of Rotas, thick, crenated, and pierced we 
loopholes: the direction of the bazar is parallel with the 
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river, and the bazar is four hundred paces long: between 
it and the river front are houses, and at the south-west 
angle a bastion projects into the stream: on the side of 
the bazar, farthest from the river, the fort contracts and 
extends in the form of an irregular parallelogram, about 
five hundred yards to the east. The interior is discernible 
from the right bank of the river, and the eastern end is 
commanded by hills of greater elevation than that on 
which it stands. Opposite to its southern face, and 
divided from it by a ravine which descends to the bank 
of the river, stands a petty village, on a level with the 
gateway. On the right bank of the river, and within 
musket-shot of the southern postern of the fort, is the 
village of Khairabad, defended on the west by a mud 
redoubt, and by several small stone buildings, intended 
a stations for infantry, erected on different points of a 
ridge of low hills, about a hundred yards to the westward; 
the most remote is within the range of artillery from the 
fort, and perfectly commands the latter. This is the case, 
however, with even the road to Peshawar, on the 
Khairabad side, and it would not be necessary to erect 
batteries on the hills. The fort of Attok, however 
impregnable it may be to Sikhs or Afghans, could oppose 
no resistance whatever to European engineers. 


The Indus enters the plain of Chach in a direction east 
by north. It is crossed both above and below the fort: at 
the ferry of the latter it was about a hundred yards 
across; at the former it was something less. The current 
ran at the rate of about three miles an hour. Near the 


Lieut. Burnes estimated it at 
z one hundred and 
Elphinstone calls it two hundred and sixty ey yards. Mr. 
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bank the soundings were two fathoms, and five near the 
centre. The direction of the river past the fort was south, 
20 west; but six hundred yards below Attok it took a 
turn to the east: on the right bank, at the place where it 
turns, is the rock of Jelalia, and opposite to it that of 
Kamalia, between which is said to be a dangerous 
whirlpool: they offered little remarkable in their 
appearance, being composed, like the banks of the river 
and the neighbouring hills, of a blue slaty rock, 
darkened and polished by the action of the current. 


We had pitched our tents at the foot of the hills, to the 
west of Khairabad. These were much broken at their 
bases by ravines, crossed in some instances by 
structures, of which some broken arches remain, and 
which are said to be the ruins of an aqueduct, 
constructed by Nadir Shah, for the supply of a town 
which he commanded to be built on the right bank of the 
Indus: no other vestiges of this place, called Nadirabad, 
after its founder, were discovered. 


On the morning of the 29% Ghulam Mohammed Khan, 
who had been deputed to Peshawar, returned with letters 
from Yar Mohammed Khan, accompanied by two persons; 
- Sheikh Mohi-ad-din and Abdul Hak Kban. The letters of 
the chief, and the language of his envoys, were as 
friendly as could have been expected, and, to judge he 
appearances, our journey to Peshawar had nothing in 
fo. occasion. anxiety or sfear., We {Was given ; 
understand, however, that a report bad been spread I 
our having with us merchandise of immense va Bs 
that we were prepared to repeat the profuse oy Die 
the British embassy. In short, that unless very rae A 
were promised to Yar Mohammed and his pr : pE 
courtiers, we must expect no security for our ae oe 
our persons. I t was therefore necessary tO De expats, 
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and it was only after having fully explained our 
situation and views to the Sheikh and his companion, 
and received from them the most solemn assurances of 
safe conduct, that we ventured to proceed towards 
Peshawar. 


Various circumstances retarded our advance, and we 
quitted Khairabad only on the 6th of December. The 
country belonged to the Khataks, whose chief, Abbas 
Khan, had only recently returned from Lahore, where he 
had been to tender his allegiance to Ranjit Sinh. We were 
assailed by various reports of the predatory habits of 
this person and of' his people, and were assured that he 
had been encouraged by Ranjit to oppose impediments 

to our journey, if not actually to plunder us. 


Some intimation of such a purpose showed itself in 
the pass of Gidar Sali, where a number of persons rolled 
down stones from the tops of the hills upon our 
foremost cattle. A few men with muskets sent up to the 
summit caused them to disappear, and we met with no 
further obstruction until we reached Akora, the capital 
of the district, a town of some extent, surrounded by a 
mud wall, and situated on the southern bank of the river 
of Kabul. On our approach a large crowd was observed 
near the gate, leaving the way clear for us to enter; but 
feeling ill-assured of the prudence of trusting ourselves 
within the place, we made a detour round it, and 
encamped at some distance to the west. We were soon 
surrounded by a number of spectators, including many 
armed horsemen, who frequently gave us welcome with 
the cry of “Khush amdeh aid, mulk-j shuma ast,” at the 


h > ° 
ouse. His Naib, or deputy, came in his stead, who 
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intimated some expectation of our paying duties, or a 
commutation of them, to the amount of ten or twelve 
thousand rupees: he forbore, however, to press the 
subject, and after his departure, sent to say that none 
would be levied; but he expressed a hope that we would 
remain where we were until his chief could visit us; with 
which we civilly declined compliance. 


Upon loading our cattle on the following morning, we 
saw a small body of horsemen assembled on the line of 
our route, and a message was sent to us from the Naib, 
forbidding our advance, on pain of being immediately 
attacked. To this we determined to pay no regard, but 
before we moved the strength of the party had increased 
to about two hundred horse, and one hundred foot, 
whilst a mob of seven or eight hundred had issued 
behind us from the town. We nevertheless commenced 
our march, dividing our small party into two bodies, one 
in advance, and the other in the rear, with the camels 
and baggage in the centre. The road was intersected by a 
ravine, which about seventy or eighty of the Khatak 
infantry were detached to occupy; but the head of our 
party gained the edge of it at the same time, and 
threatening, if they were opposed, to open a fire upon 
the Khataks, from a small piece of ordnance with the 
advance, they retired with great precipitation upon a 
body of horsemen in their rear. The Naib now jansa us, 
and again urged our awaiting the visit of Abbas ae 
but finding us determined to proceed, he at fast 
consented to order off his men, and to accompany a 
the border, on condition of our halting there ee a 
following morning. To this we consented, an e 
Khataks were withdrawn. We had scarcely marched two 
miles, however, before the horsemen were again in our 

rene the Naib protested, merely to 
neighbourhood, sent, 
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reconnoitre, as a party of Peshawar cavalry was reported 
to be on the frontier. Seeing that we were rather 
incredulous, he left us to order his men as he pretended, 
to a greater distance, and we saw no more of him or of 
his followers. One only of his servants attended us 
across the boundary, to whom, at his request, we gave a 
certificate addressed to Ranjit Sinh, that we had passed 
through the district without loss of property or 
reputation. A letter from Abbas Khan was received on 
the following day, disavowing the menacing conduct of 
his people, and hoping I would forgive it, as “he had 
well rubbed their ears.” 


Before dismissing Abbas Khan the opportunity may 
be taken of narrating some events which took place 
shortly after our encounter with him, and which are 
illustrative of the manners of him and of his 
countrymen. His allegiance to Ranjit Sinh was a measure 
distasteful to his tribe, and Khoshal Khan, the Khan of the 
Southern Khataks, in particular reprobated his conduct. 
There had been previous disagreement between the 
chiefs of Tiri and Akora, but it was supposed that they 
had been put to rest by the marriage of Khoshal Khan 
with the sister of Abbas Khan. Some dissensions, also, 
that had occurred between Khoshal Khan and his bride 
had been amicably adjusted, and he was invited to 
Akora to partake of the festivities of a hunting party. He 
accepted the invitation, and, with a few attendants, 
repaired to Akora, where he was received with great 


apparent cordiality. At the first hunting excursion, 


how 
a ever, he was assailed by armed men employed by 


one dao and slain. The chief of Akora marched, after 
murder of Khoshal to surprise Tiri; but the news of the 
widowed v mp receded him, and enabled the 

mother of the Tiri chief to close the gates of 
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her fort against the enemy, and summon Nadir Ali 
Khan, the chief of the Bungush tribe, and her husband's 
brother, to her defence. Nadir Ali had formerly killed 
Arsillah Khan, the elder brother of Khoshal Khan but his 
offence was seemingly forgotten in the occasion that 
recommended his alliance. Abbas Khan was unequal to 
contend with the Southern Khataks and the Bungushes, 
and was recalled to Akora by advice that Yar 
Mohammed Khan was marching against it. On his 
departure the mother of Khoshal Khan accused her 
daughter-in-law of having been a party to her son's 
murder, and, accordingly, put her to death. Entertaining 
suspicions, also, of Nadir Ali's designing to retain 
possession of Tiri, she had him assassinated whilst at 
evening prayer. Yar Mohammed Khan easily took Akora, 
and Abbas Khan was compelled to seek protection at the 
court of Ranjit Sinh.” 

After quitting the neighbourhood of Akora our route 
lay along the right bank of the river of Kabul for au 
distance, approaching the angle of its course, m whic 
was situated the village of Noushehra, remarkable as the 


site of the recent engagement, the result of which had 


Sikhs. The success 
placed Peshawar at the mercy ae as not so much to 


of Ranjit Sinh on this occasion was owing not 
his superior conduct and the gallantry of pete 
to the unseasonable parsimony and ee pg 
inertness of the Afghan ruler, Mohamme 


Twenty thousand mountaineers had been Bs if) Be 

influence of their Pir-zadas, and ae ak the regular 
° ; al 1 

left bank of the river, whilst Ei right bank. Leaving a 


Afghan army, was stationed 0 


d which, from the 
' - alls a large town, an . 
E Mr, PI ve had a connidemne population, was 
ount of our } ; rnes.ED. 
nearly deserted when visited by Lieut. Bu 
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few men to keep this force in check, Ranjit Sinh crossed 
the river, and, with his main strength, fell upon the 
Ghazis, as they were termed, volunteers in holy warfare. 
Although defrauded of their promised pay, and left 
without supplies of provision, the Ghazis met the attack 
with extreme bravery, and would have probably won 
the day had not the Sikh’s disciplined regiments stood 
firm, or had Azim Khan acted vigorously in their 
support. Notwithstanding they were defeated with great 
slaughter, their leader, Pir-zada Mohammed Akbar, 
proposed to renew the conflict on the following day; but 
Mohammed Azim broke up his camp in the night, and 


fell back upon Peshawar. The Ghazis then reluctantly 
dispersed.” | 


From the neighbourhood of the scene of this action 
the road turned off to the south, to the village of Pir Piai, 


where we were received with much cordial; 
Mohammed Khan tre cordiality by Nu1 


F 
s oft = battle may be found in Conolly's 
ED ld, and Prinsep’s Life of Ranjit Sinh. 
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committed by the Sikhs in their late operations against 
Peshawar. pn the morning of the 9t we advanced to the 
city, being met on the way by Pir Mohammed Khan, the 
younger Jrother of Yar Mohammed. We were conducted 
to him b Abdul Hak, and found him on foot at the end of 
a laneformed by a body of above three hundred 
horseen, on the right and left of the road. Having 
alightd and saluted him, the whole remounted, and 
advaiced together. A party of foot, armed with heavy 
mat/hlocks, and dressed in green caps, orange jackets, 
~ and black trowsers, preceded us. The cavalry followed: 
they were variously accoutred and armed, but, for the 
most part, well mounted. Whilst yet at some distance 
_ from the city. the crowd of Spectators was very 
considerable, but when we came near it was almost 
‘impossible to make way, and the tops of houses and 
walls, and all the trees, were covered with people. At 
last we were relieved from this scene of dust and 
confusion by arriving at the house destined for our 
: reception the residence of the late Akram Khan. The 
floor of the principal apartment was covered with a rich 
Persian carpet, and felts were arranged round the room; 
trays of sweetmeats were handed to us and Mohammed 
Khan took leave. At night a plentiful dinner was sent to 
us, and a breakfast the next morning, and several days 
elapsed before we could excuse ourselves from receiving 
‘such marks of hospitality. Our reception by the Duranis 
formed a striking contrast with that we had experienced 
from the Sikhs, who, whilst professing equal cordiality, 
omitted no opportunity of annoying us, and perpetually 
gave occasion to sentiments of Suspicion and mistrust. 
Peshawar 


The city of Peshawar, and plain in which it is situated, 
have been so fully and accurately described by 
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Mr. Elphinstone, that it is not necessary to äter 
detailed account of either. Both, however, } 
fallen off since his visit in consequence| of civil 

dissensions and hostilities with Ranjit Sinh. May of the 

houses of the city were untenanted and in ruinś and in 

the plain very many of the villages were desertid, and 
extensive tracts of rich land were uncultivated. in the 
immediate vicinity of the town the Sikhs had inticted 

more mischief than many years labour could remedy, by 
destroying gardens and orchards, and demolishing the 
wells and channels of irrigation. The Bala Hisar, whith, 
at the time of the British embassy, was the occasioml 
residence of the king, and in which their audience took 
place, was now a heap of rubbish, and the only use 
made of it by the rulers of Peshawar was as a quarry 
from whence to procure materials for dwellings of their 
own erection. Even Kashmir, miserable as it Was, was 
not so desolate as the vicinity of Peshawar, not because it 
was better governed, but because the people had less 
facility of escaping from the rapacity of their rulers, and 
because it was less €xposed to the evils of war. 

Political Dissensions 


In times of tranquillity, and under an enlightened 
government, Peshawar is admirably situated for an 
entrepot of commerce between the British settlements of 
India and the countries north of the Hindu Kosh. From 
British India it is accessible not only by land but by the 
Indus, the navigation of which, although little known to 
Europeans, as it has not been attempted by them since the 
days of Nearchus, is perfectly practicable for boats of 
considerable burden. From the sea to Attok there is no 
obstruction of any importance, and the water-carriage 
continues not only along the main Stream some way 
above that fort, but, by means of the river of Kabul, to 


/ 
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within fil kos of the city of Peshawar, at a place called 
Sahiba Pftar, where Afghans going on pilgrimage to 
Mecca wually embark. They reach Karachi Bandal in a 
month/The advantageous position of Peshawar for the 
comnyrce of Khorasan and Peshawar has been noticed 
by otlers, but the availability of the upper part of the 
Indų for this object has been unknown or overlooked, 
andit seemed, therefore, of importance to ascertain the 
fac.’ As affecting the character of Peshawar as a 
conmercial station, it may be right to observe that the 
objections founded on the extent and influence of the 
swampy ground in its neighbourhood have been 
unnecessarily strong. We saw no swamp which might 
not be easily drained, and of which the recovery would 


‘ not amply remunerate the cost. 


The aggressions of a foreign enemy were not the only 
source of suffering to the people, but the dissensions of 
their rulers aggravated the disorder of the country. 
Mutual jealousies and disputes for authority estranged 
the numerous members of the Barikzye family from each 
other, and weakened the power which they had usurped 
on the downfal of the descendants of the Abdali. Besides 
those who were engaged in contending for supremacy at 
Kabul, or in its dependencies, there were at Peshawar 
four of the brotherhood, Yar Mohammed, Sultan 
Mohammed, Syed Mohammed, and Pir Mohammed, who 
shared amongst them the administration of Peshawar 
and the adjacent districts, but who were united only by 





* Mr. Moorcroft furnishes many details, and he is entitles to the merit of 
having first suggested the use that might be made of the Indus as a 
channel for British commerce. It is unnecessary, however, to transcribe 
his information, as the voyage of Lieut. Burnes up the Indus, and the 
inquiries of that officer and others have fully determined the question. — 
ED. 
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their mutual fears and weakness. So convnced were 
they of their perilous situation, that ata formalinterview 
we were most earnestly entreated to become th; channel 
of a negotiation for placing the whole county under 
British rule. So urgent, and apparently sincere wre their 
representations, that I was obliged to acquiesce s¢ far as 
to promise to forward a memorial from them to Cdcutta, 
stating distinctly that it was to be considered as the nere 
act of a private individual, without any authority to 
advocate their cause, and without any means of offering 
/even a conjecture as to the result of the application.” 


These dissensions, and the disturbed state of the 
country in consequence, rendered it unsafe for us to 
move as early as we wished, and we were detained at 
Peshawar until the beginning of May. In the interval I 
accomplished a visit to the country of the Waziris, in 
order too ascertain the quality of their breed of horses. 
The journey was performed: under the care of Mir 
Kamar-ad-din, a Pirzada of great repute. The first part of 
the route was that pursued by Mr. Elphinstone, as far as 
Kobat, but it then led to Tiri, the capital of the southern 
Khataks, thence across the Salt hills into the country of 
the Barak Khataks, and then into the oasis of Banu, in the 
middle of a desert sixty or seventy miles long, and 
nearly of equal breadth, the western extremity of which 
is frequented in spring by the nomadic Waziris with 
their cattle. At the time of our visit in March, the desert 





These negotiations probably gave rise to the story told by Ghulam 
Hyder, that the brothers offered to give the country to Mr. Moorcroft 
“Pon payment to them of three lacs of rupees a year, and that upon his 
z lining the offer, an engagement was entered into with Mr. Trebeck 
ita lac a year for thr ee years, after which he was to pay the stipend 

coe peed: The bargain was not effected, because Yar Mohammed 
King Su; Suspect ıt was the purpose of the Europeans to bring back the 

ja al Mulk. As. J., V. XIX. P.38. — ED. 
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was coved with a rich carpet of variegated colours, 

from the/purple flowers of the wild sanfoin, and the 

yellow fowers of the marigold and bugloss. Its most 
valuabl¢ product, however, is the ashkar, a succulent 
shrub fom which potash is largely prepared. The people 

were werywhere most hospitable and kind, laying aside 

their marauding propensities in favour of the solitary 
strarger and his holy guide. Even amongst these 
barjarian tribes, however, it was not unusual to hear 
expressions of a wish to be protected from the Sikh and 
their own rulers by a British government the Waziri 
tibe are said to comprehend from eighty to ninety 

thousand families; but they are torn to pieces by 

Antestine feuds, village being armed against village, and 

j man against man, and there is no one to enforce order 
and repress violence. The tract of Banu owes its fertility 
to its being more thoroughly irrigated, by canals cut 
from the river Kurma, and produces most luxuriant 
crops of barley and wheat. The Waziris are all nomadic. 

Their horses appear to consist of two breeds; one called 

Khazar-wal, from a person of the name of Khazar, who it 

is said introduced it; the other Dagla-gala, or ‘thieves’ 

brood, from the parent having been stolen. My visit was 

late in the season, most of the families having moved to 

the mountains, and Banu had been recently swept by the 

Sikh army. Colts were therefore scarce, and I purchased | 
but two, one at one hundred and fifty-five the other at 
two hundred rupees: the former, though not handsome 
in figure, was invaluable in work; the latter was in 
appearance precisely like ani Arab, and would have sold 
in Calcutta, as an Arab, for one thousand rupees. 
However serviceable for ordinary purposes the Waziri 
horse is not adapted for cavalry, seldom much exceeding 
fourteen hands. 
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